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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


Or, The Great Consummation. 


By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
(Author of The Light of Asia.) 





Sensation 


Life of Christ. Introduction 
Cloth, square 12mo, 286 pp. 

Paper Edition, Illustrated 
cents. 


of the 


Illustrated with portrait of Mr. Arnold, and 14 full-page 
reproductions from Hoffmann’s celebrated paintings on the 


by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
Price, $1.75. 
with Frontispiece, price, 50 





“* The diction is careful, noble, pure and 
exquisite, as becomes the subject, the 
clime and the characters ; it will please all 
readers of poetry and fill Christian souls 
. ‘ . Seek , with rapture.’"-—New York Herald. 

‘It is a work of sublime conception, full of exquisite imagery and richness of ere wr ee ee 


thought, The Poet has kept well to the lines of the Gospel story, and the most | « By a consensus of opinion it is placed 
reverent and conservative mind will find nothing to shock or offend its religious hich up in th f th ic li 
and sacred regard. The whole poem is a splendid tribute to the Gospel | !8" up in the category of the poetic litera- 
of Jesus Christ, luminous and radiant throughout with the shining of the Light | ture of this century.”"—Morning Patriot, 
of the World behind its rest of words.”’"— 7he Christian Nation, New York. | Jackson, Ind. 
“The appearance of such a poem as Sir Edwin Arnold’s new work, ‘ The ‘i 
Light of t eWorld ; or, The Great Consummation,’ is as important an event | Whether »regarded from the stand- 
in art as the appearance of a new star in the heavens would be to science. It is | point of philosophy, religion or literature, 
the great epic of Christianity.”"— 7he Boston Budget. ‘The Light of the World,’ it must be 
‘‘For depth of thought and beauty of expression the poem is unsurpassed | aqmitted. is a considerable contribution to 
among recent publications.” —Daily Democrat, Amsterdam, N.Y. : . ‘ - 
RR : ty F- - the literature of the closing period of the 
Will be a literary epoch, and it will take its rank among the great poems of : ; ae 
the ages.” —Review, Elkhart, Ind. }century. It is the one ambitious and 


“A remarkable poetic production. Will be read by thousands with great | Serious poem of many years.”"—/owa State 





Century.” 








interest.”’—Reformed Church Record. | Register. 


‘““He has the whole world of English- 
speaking people for his readers. The pub- 
lication of a new poem from his pen—the 
longest he has yet written—is of literary 
importance.’’—Mazi/ and Express, N. Y. 


“Quotable lines and pages are many, 
and at times Arnold rises to impassioned 
eloquence, and writes with rare imagina- 
tive power. .. . In writing it Sir Edwin 
Arnold has added to the poetry of his day 
one of its most significant and important 
productions.”—Hartford Courant. 

‘* The value of Sir Edwin's work lies in 
its translation into the thoughts and life of 
to-day the tender power of the life of 
fous Christ. This is not done in the old 

ard, dogmatic way. It does not urge 

ou to believe something about Jesus, 

ut it makes you feel His spiritual 
presence.”’—Rev. Dr. E. C. Bolles, Brook- 
lyn, in sermon preached March 1, 
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REALLY A STANDARD WORK.—REv. C. H. SPURGEON. 


THE BIBLE CYCLOPADIA. 


CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY. 


COMPILED AND WRITTEN BY 
REV. A, R. FAUSSET, A.M., 


(Joint author of Jamieson, Fausset and Brown's Critical and Explanatory Bible Commentary). 





Illustrated with 600 Engravings. 





{ Vol. Royal octavo, cloth, 750 pp. Price, $5.00. Carriage Free. 


This grand volume contains 3,700 articles, from A to Z, and presents a completeness, conciseness and thoroughness such as should be found in a 


perfect Bible Cyclopedia—a work of the greatest value to students and teachers of all denominations. 


REV. DR. T. DEWITT TALMAGE says: 
“Tt is in advance of all books in thatline . 
and valuable.” 


J. W. BASHFORD, D.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan University, writes : 

‘Tt is a most admirable aid. I hope ten thousand teachers will use it inside the 
next six months.”’ 

NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS, D.D., of Brooklyn, writes: ; 

The “ Bible Cyclopzedia ” of the Rev. A. R. Fausset is a work which commends 
itself to Bible students for many reasons. It is accurate, disclosing, as it does, a 
thorough acquaintance with the result of the latest investigations in all depart- 
ments of Biblical research. It is compact, presenting in few words the sum and 
substance of what may be found in more elaborate Dictionaries and Cyclopzdias. 
It is comprehensive, embracing in its treatment many subjects either just touched 
upon, or left altogether unnoticed, in the wp sed of works having a similar aim. 
In its dealing with doctrine it is thoroughly Zvangelica/, and betrays no rational- 


+ unique, learned, accurate | treasure’’ of the Written Word. 


of its material, and for much in an inex 
adaptation to the use of all classes o 
circulation. 


investigation, which test t 





J. T. GRACEY, D.D., of Rochester, N. 

I have had the pleasure of a carefulexamination of Fausset’s ‘‘ Bible Cyclo- 

peedia;*’ and, further, the pot help it affords in working with it on lines of 

accuracy and comprehensiveness of a work of this 

kind, and I find it not only eminently satisfactory, but admirable in so many quali- 
ties that it would be tedious to name them. It is full, fresh and reliable. 


istic bias whatever. It will be found helpful by all who desire to find “ the hidden 


REV. D. W. C. HUNTINGTON, Bradford, Pa., writes: 

I have spent some time in an examination of the “* Bible Cyclopedia,” plying it 
with various and hard questions, and I am delighted with its ready and thorough 
responses. It is just what it claims to be—critical and expository. For the 


qany 
nsive form, I do not know its equal, Its 
Bible students should give it an immense 


Y., writes ; 


While the arrangement of its 3,700 articles in true encyclopedic form makes it very convenient for ready reference, it also contains a valuable Index of 
all the Books and the chapters of the Bible in consecutive order, with reference to the articles which illustrate them, By consulting this index on any passage 


of Scripture, the student will immediately find the article which will afford him the information he desires, 
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A UNIQUE CYCLOPEDIA. 


HISTORICAL LIGHTS: 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Articles, illustrating 
Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially arranged for the 
Family Library, as also for Conversationalists, Lec- 
turers, Public Speakers, Writers for the Press, Law- 
yers, Students, and all who have occasion to use illus- 
trations drawn from History. Compiled by Rev. 
Charles E. Little, author of “ Biblical Lights and 
Side Lights.”’ 


‘** These * Lights’ are a galaxy taken exclusively from 
standard Histories and Biographies. They consist of 
Facts, Incidents, Examples and Precedents selected for 
illustrative purposes, and chiefly from the Civilized 
Races of Antiquity and the American and English 
people. The Subjects relate to Religious, Social and 
Political Life, to Moral and Civil Government, etc. 
The historian’s name is appended to every quotation. 
There are no fugitive anecdotes in the work.” 


Complete in one volume, 8vo, 900 pages. 
Prices, Cloth, $5.00 ; Sheep, $6.50, Carriage free. 


Gen’! Stewart L. Woodford says : 
“It is an instructive, well considered and well ar- 
ranged compilation.” 


Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, writes : 


“It is one of the most useful collections of informa- 
tion that I have ever seen. It isaltogether the best his- 
torical reference book ever published. It is an intelli- 
gent collation of authorities such as a student might 
have made in the course of twenty years, if he had 
once a day found an item which he regarded of value. 
The indices are particularly commendable, and the sys- 
tem of cross-references is as useful as it is novel. It 
seems to me that the book will be essential for reference 
to every scholar and in every library.” 


Senator Joseph R. Hawley, says: 
“It is excellent.” 


Hon. Geo. F. Edmunds, wrote : 
“It is valuable and very convenient.” 


Joseph Cook, Boston, says : 

‘* It will be of great service to all public speakers who 
know how to add illustrations to arguments. There is 
admirable material in it for the feathers of a million 
arrows.” 


T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D., says: 


“* Historical Lights’ is a book wonderful for com- 
pression and appalling for the amount of work it im- 
plies. As the Ohio and Mississippi sometimes deepen 
and narrow between banks so near together you can 
almost cast a stone across, so the great wide river of 
History seems to roll between the lids of this one book. 
There is no end to its usefulness.” 





THIRTY THOUSAND 
THOUGHTS 


On All Subjects : From All Sources : 


Theological, Patristic, 
Philosophical, Medieval, 
Biographical, Puritanic, 
Practical, Modern, 
Ethical, Foreign, 
Biblical, Scientific, 
Ecclesiastical, Classical, 
Etc., Welsh. 
Edited by 


The Rev. Canon Spence, M.A., 
Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A., 
Rev. Charles Neil, M.A. 


With introduction by 
Very Rev. Dean Howson, D.D. 





Royal 8vo., 6 vols., complete, cloth. Price, 
per vol., $3.50; the set, $20.00, Carriage free. 


CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 


The entire field of literature has been made to yield 
up its choicest thoughts bearing on Theological, Philo- 
sophical, Biographical, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Ethical 
and Practical Subjects, and the whole arranged upon a 
scientific basis for homiletic use. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to convey a full idea of the character and value of 
this unique and immense work. It isa grand illustra- 
tion book, combining the advantages of a “‘common- 
place’ book, a homiletical ‘“‘encyclopedia”’ or “* dic- 
tionary’’ of illustrations, and a ‘‘ compendium” of 
theological literature, the whole arranged for practical 
use for those who are too busy to search through the 
libraries for what they need. It supplies a want that 
has been long and deeply felt, and it cannot fail to be 
of very great service to any intelligent reader. 





CRITICAL OPINIONS. 


Northern Christian Advocate: “‘No_ description 
which can be given can convey anything like a clear 
view of their intrinsic richness.”’ 

The Interior, Chicago: ‘It isa veritable thesaurus 
of valuable information and beautifully expressed 
thought.” 


Inter-Ocean, Chicago: ‘‘ It isthe cream of wisdom, 
the very gems of thought, which have been left as 
legacies by the wisest men and women, brought side 
by side and made to bear directly upon the subject 
under discussion.”’ 

British Quarterly Review: ‘“‘In the presence of 
* Thirty Thousand Thoughts’ criticism is silenced. We 
can say only that almost every conceivable source has 
been explored. In the spirit of the ay Oe catholicity, and 
yet without sacrifice of religious fidelity, extracts are 
taken from ancient and modern ages of every 





church and school; from books and from ar tag 
from theologians and philosophers like Prof. Huxley.” 





The Two Books of Nature 


and Revelation Collated. 


By GEORGE D. ARMSTRONG, D.D. 
13mo, Cloth, 213 pp., $1.00. Post free. 


clear. 


The 
biblical criticism, ad 
taken literally, seems 


Record, Phila.: ‘His acquaintance nor only with chemistry and geology, but also with 
mirably fit the author to reconcile much in the historical portion of S 


and conflicting.” 


Congregationalist, Boston: “A learned, candid and unusually cxact treatise, admirabyl 


Christian Union, New York: “ This book is timely, and will accomplish much good.” 


Interior, C 
subject. His views are 


: “The author writes with fairness, and evinces a thorough knowledge of his 
fully defended, and well worth consideration.” 


cripture, which, when 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Prepared according to the directions cf Pret. E. N. 
HORSFORD. 








This preparation promotes digestion 
without injury, and is pleasant to the 
taste. 

It consists of phosphoric acid combined 
with the phosphates, forming an im- 
portant and active principle and essen- 
tialelement of the gastric juice of the 
stomach. This fluid is necessary to a 
perfect digestion, and if the stomach is 
not supplied with it, indigestion will 
result. 


Dr. E. V. WRIGHT, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., says: 

““The peculiar combination of phosphates renders 
it most valuable in the treatment of digestive dis- 
orders.”’ 2 

Dr. E. J. WILLIAMSON, St. Louis, Mo., 
Says: 

** Marked beneficial results in imperfect digestion.’ 

Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., 
says: 

“It acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on ap- 
plication to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
*“*HORSFORD’S”" is PRINTED 
onthelabel. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 


The World Lighted, 


A STUDY OF THE APOCALYPSE. By 
CHARLES EDWARD SMITH. 12mo, cloth, 
218 pp. Price, 75 cents. Postage free. 


The author points to the imagery of the first chap- 
ter, the ‘‘magnificent array of light-bearers—Serex 
Golden Candlesticks—Stven STARS—THE SUN,” and 
says of them: 

ES veg a then, this conception— 7he Progress of 
Truth in Enlightening and Saving Mankind—as tle 
fundamental idea of the Apocalypse, and the key to 
the meaning of its symbols.” 


THE WORK WERY STRONGLY 
ENDORSED. 


Howard Crosby, D. D., New York, writes: ‘It is 
the clearest view of the Apocalypse I have ever seen.”’ 


Pres. Alvah Hovey, D.D., Newton Theo. Sem., 
writes: “It isa lucid book, . Seems to me very 
clear, self-consistent and instructive. I hope every 
scholar in the land will read it without prejudice.” 


C. B. Crane, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: ‘It 
interested me so much that I could not lay it down 
except by compulsion. I admire the remarkable clear- 
ness of thought and diction. I also admire its absolute 
freedom from all fanaticism. As to the key, it seems 
to me that it opens more locks than anyother. On the 
whole, the book is extremely helpful, and I thank you 
for it with.all my heart.” 


George Dana Boardman, D. D., Philadelphia, writes: 
“It is freshein its conception, symmetric in its treat- 
ment, luminous in its expression, devout in its spirit, 
rich in its suggestiveness, uplifting én its tendency.” 

Rev. A. E. Waffle, A. M., Jamestown, writes: It 
will virtually add one book to my Bible. The Christ- 
ian world ought to be very grateful for it.” 


Prof. A. H. Newman, D.D., Toronto, writes: 
‘* Compared with any other theories I have met, it is 
by far the most consistent and satisfactory.” 


The New York Examiner, says: ‘‘ It 1s clear, coher- 
ent, and spiritually edifying. It makes the visions 
mean something.”’ 

The Watchman, Boston, says : ‘‘ When the author’s 
theory is placed side by side with that of Dean Alford, 
who has been largely followed by conservative expos- 
itors, his point of view commands a far wider outlook 
upon the facts.” 
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‘The Reviews. 
POLITICAL. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 
SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN. 
Forum, New York, March. 


ATO other measure of public policy now submitted to the 

people of the United States, is of such wide-reaching 
importance as the proposed construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal; and they should become acquainted with the elements 
of the problem that it offers, so that they may intelligently 
judge whether the United States should aid in its execution, 
and if so, to what extent and in what manner. 

By a treaty signed December 1, 1884, between this Govern- 
ment and the Republic of Nicaragua, provision was made for 
the construction by the United States of an inter-oceanic canal 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, across the territory of Nicara- 
gua. President Arthur sent it to the Senate during the same 
month, with a message urging its ratification ; but it was not 
formally acted upon prior to the inauguration of President 
Cleveland, in 1885. Mr. Cleveland, a few days thereafter, 
formally withdrew the treaty from the consideration of the 
Senate, and in his annual message of that year stated as his 
reason for doing so that itcontained “ propositions involving 








aye 


paramount privileges of ownership or right outside of our own 
territory, coupled with absolute and unlimited engagements to 
defend the territorial integrity of the State where such interests 
lie.” He further said: 

‘* Maintaining as I do the tenets of a line of precedents from Washington's day, 
which proscribed entangling alliances with foreign States, I do not favor a policy 
of acquisition of new and distant territory, or the incorporation of remote interests 
with our own.” 

In April, 1887, Nicaragua granted to a private association of 
citizens of the United States a concession to build an inter- 
oceanic canal; and a like concession was made by the Repub- 
lic of Costa Rica, situated on the southern borders of the San 
Juan River and Lake Nicaragua. By Act of Congress, 
approved February 29, 1889, this association was incorporated, 
under the name of “The Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua.” These concessions vest in the company the clear 
and unquestionable right to Construct the proposed work, to 
sell its stock and bonds for the funds required, and to seek the 
aid of foreign powers, especially that of the United States. 
The company has supplemented the previous examinations 
and reconnoisances of United States army and naval officers, 
by careful detailed instrumental surveys, measurements, sound- 
ings and estimates of cost ; so that the precise work to be done, 
and the difficulties to be overcome, are known. This work has 
been revised by a board of consulting engineers, and before 
any aid is rendered by the Government is to be further revised 
by officers of the army and navy on whose skill and judgment 
entire reliance can be placed. The revised estimates place the 
cost of the work at $73,176,308, to which is added, for possible 
contingencies, $14,633,262. Interest on money invested during 
progress of work will make the aggregate cost about $100,- 
000,000. The company has begun the actual work of construc- 
tion, and made satisfactory progress, so that the cost, location, 
and engineering problems involved are fully known. Of the 
distance of 169.4 miles from ocean to ocean, 142.6 is to be accom- 
plished by slack-water navigation in lake, river and basins, and 
only 26.8 miles by excavated canal. The greatest altitude of 
the dividing ridge between Lake Nicaragua and the Pacific, 
does not exceed 42 feet above the lake. 

The obstacles are not to be compared with those encountered 
in the attempted construction of the abandoned Panama Canal, 
or with those which were overcome in the construction of the 
Suez Canal; and the whole work, from ocean to ocean, is free 
from dangers of moving sand and destroying freshets. 

How shall the work be executed? The Maritime Canal Com- 
pany, and the Construction Company organized by it, have 
made noapplication to Congress for aid. The Maritime Canal 
Company can doubtless, by making great sacrifices of its stock 
and bonds, secure the completion of the canal; but all expe- 
rience shows that this will involve an output of stock and bonds 
that will be a permanent charge and burden upon the com- 
merce passing through the canal. As no income or profit 
can be realized until the entire completion of the work, the 
Company, without Government aid, would, under the most 
favorable circumstances, incur a burden of liabilities upon the 
completed work of not less than $250,000,000, and it might 
reach $400,000,000, mostly borrowed at a high rate of interest, 
accompanied by large discounts. The stock and bonds would 
be sold largely in Europe, and though the work would have 
been instituted and conducted by American Citizens, the con- 
trol and management of the Corporation would necessarily 
drift into the hands of holders who would have no regard to 
the important American interests involved in the interprise. 
On the other hand, should this Government aid the work by 
its credit, the Company could complete it at the estimated 
cost; and, in consideration of such aid, the United States 
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could prescribe such conditions as would carry out the object 
of the concessions and the fixed policy of this Government. 
Vessels of the United States will undoubtedly carry the chief 
commerce through the canal, and it is for the interest of our 
people that the charges on those vessels shall be as low as 
possible. 

The Bill now pending provides for an unconditional guaran- 
tee of the principal and interest of the bonds of the Company; 
for the application of the proceeds of these bonds, under the 
direction of United States engineers, to the work actually 
done; for the transfer of $70,000,000 out of $100,000,000 in 
stock to the United States, with power to vote at any meeting, 


and with proper representation on the board of directors. 


These provisions substantially embody the method adopted by 
other nations under like circumstances, and especially by Great 
Britain in respect to the Suez Canal. They seem adequate to 
secure completion of the canal at cost, protect our citizens in 
all rights conceded by Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and to pre- 
vent the management of the work from falling under a control 
hostile to American interests. 

The Bill further provides that the promoters of the canal 
shall be reimbursed in guaranteed bonds of the Maritime Com- 
pany for the actual cost of the work already done, to be ascer- 
tained by proper Government officers. Under a contract 
between the Maritime Company and the Construction Com- 
pany, the latter is entitled to $12,000,000 in stock, as considera- 
tion for the concessions and privileges granted by Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, transferred by the Construction Company to 
the Maritime Company. The Bill provides that the Maritime 
Company may issue to the Construction Company its stock to 
the value of $3,000,000, upon condition that all other stock of 
the Maritime Company of every kind, issued or agreed to be 
issued, shall be surrendered and canceled, except $6,000,000, 
and $1,500,000 stipulated to be given to Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, respectively, for their concessions. This proviso is 
regarded by the Maritime and Construction Companies as 
harsh and illiberal; yet they have agreed to it, as well as to the 
other terms and conditions of the Bill. 

The more I reflect upon the transcendent importance of the 
work proposed, the international difficulties which formerly 
surrounded the subject, the objections of a large portion of 
our citizens to the direct construction of the canal by the 
United States as proposed by the treaty, and upon the just 
claims of the American promoters, who have taken up and 
pushed the enterprise, after the United States had declined to 
construct the work, the more I am convinced that the pro- 
posed Government aid would be a wise act of public policy, 
second in importance to no other in the history of our country. 
To neglect the opportunity now offered would leave this enter- 
prise to the chance of failure, or transfer its control to com- 
mercial rivals, whose interests and fixed policy would lead them 
to convert a great highway of nations into a dependency more 
formidable than Gibraltar, and more troublesome than Canada. 





MR. LODGE ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
Century, New York, March. 
I. 
WILLIAM B. AIKEN. 

HE article of the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, entitled “ Why 
Patronage in Offices is Un-American,”* may prove, it is 
to be hoped, a death-blow to that venerable falsehood, which 
has so long-hindered civil service reform—that the merit sys- 
tem is un-American. Nevertheless, there are in that article 


_ two positions, to which exception must be taken. 


First. As tothe origin of the patronage system, and the 
views of the “especial advocates of the reform” concerning it. 
To them is attributed the belief that “in the good old days 
. . + the evils of modern public life did not exist. 


* This article appeared in the Literary Dicest for Oct. 11, 1890, Vol. I., p. 674. 
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Everybody who held office then was good and able, and was 
chosen or appointed solely from merit, while selfish politicians 
and mercenary lobbyists were unknown. In short, human 
nature then was something very different from what it is 
to-day.” They are also said to be convinced that ‘‘ patronage 
in offices sprang, full-fledged, from the brain of Andrew Jack- 
son.” Ido not know of any prominent civil service reformer, 
who has studied early American history, who holds these 
remarkable views. 

Mr. Lodge admits that Washington “was guided by the 
highest and most disinterested motives” in making appoint- 
ments, but adds that “it is equally certaig that he distributed 
the offices solely as a matter of patronage This last assertion, 
I think, can be easily disproved. The fact that Washington 
appointed only friends of the Constitution to office, upon the 
inauguration of his administration, does not prove‘ that he 
was a partisan, but merely that he used common-sense. Had 
he done otherwise, he would have imperilled our national 
existence. 

Andrew Jackson represented a school of political thought 
which first gained the ascendancy on his accession to the 
Presidency. That school regarded offices as gifts of the 
nation, and thought that as many persons as possible should 
have an opportunity to obtain these gifts. It did not possess 
sufficient discrimination to distinguish between officials who 
have the power to change or determine the policy of the nation 
in political matters, and those who have not. 

It is not contended by the reformers that our earlier Presi- 
dents were invariably consistent in their appointments, nor do 
they assert that “patronage in office sprang full-fledged from 
the brain of Andrew Jackson.” The “spoils system” was a 
natural development, founded on the average citizen’s ignor- 
ance of the true nature and functions of governments. The 
seeds of it were sown with the establishment of the Govern- 
ment, as Mr. Lodge truly observes. These matured gradually, 
but did not bring forth abundant fruit till Jackson’s Adminis- 
tration, and then, not because any one man had cared for 
them, but because they had taken root in the heart of the 
average citizen. 

Second, Mr. Lodge deprecates that “with each succeeding 
Administration there is a loud cry raised that the spirit of the 
reform is not respected in regard to those offices which are 
confessedly filled by patronage,” and remarks, that, “it is much 
to be wished that the charge of hypocrisy and pharisaism made 
by the opponents of the reform had no foundation.” It does 
not seem at all strange that a loud cry should be raised when 
Presidents and parties distinctly and emphatically pledge them- 
selves, before elections, to observe the spirit and purpose of 
civil service reform, and, after elections, violate their pledges 
in the most open and unblushing manner. In fact,a loud and 
vigorous protest is the natural result of such faithlessness. 

Il. 
HENRY CabBor LODGE. 

It does not seem to me that Mr. Aiken and myself really 
differ very much in our opinions on the essential principles 
involved. 

First, as to Washington’s policy. If Washington had merely 
appointed friends of the Constitution to office, Mr. Aiken’s 
comments would be perfectly just, and I should be the first to 
admit it. But while Washington at the outset appointed 
friends of the Constitution exclusively, as was wise and proper, 
after the development of parties he took the ground that only 
friends of the Government, that is, Federalists—ought to be 
appointed to office, as he himself declared in a letter to Picker- 
ing, dated September, 1795. Andrew Jackson’s change, pro- 
found as it was, was a change in degree. 

Second. When I said some civil service reformers took what I 
considered an erroneous historical review, I wrote with two able 
articles before me by a leading civil service reformer, in which 
the precise view that I thought mistaken was advanced. 
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Third. In what I said about the loud cry against each 
administration, “that the spirit of the reform is not respected ” 
in regard to those offices which are confessedly filled by patron- 
age, I made the statement general, because I wished, above all 
things, to avoid any party comparisons. The question is nota 
party question. I do not think that there has been any essen- 
tial difference in the actual manner in which patronage offices 
have been dealt with by administrations of either party, and I 
think we waste our strength by assailing administrations in 
regard to the use of patronage in patronage offices. The ques- 
tion of good or bad appointments in patronage offices is some- 
thing wholly distinct from civil service reform. The point I 
desired especially to press, was that the civilservice reformers, 
as such, should apply the same standard of criticism to both 
parties, whether the party in power was the one with which 
they were in general sympathy or not. I do not think they 
have done this. 





THE SPEAKER AS PREMIER. 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


Atlantic Monthly, Boston, March. 


URING the last half dozen years American newspapers 
have fallen into the habit, half jocose and half compli- 
mentary, of calling the Secretary of State the Premier. At the 
same time, a small and very earnest band of men, have urged 
upon the country the adoption of something resembling the 
English Parliamentary system, with a prime minister at the 
head. Both the wits and the reformers have failed to observe, 
that there has actually grown up within our system of govern- 
ment an officer who possesses and exercises the most important 
powers intrusted to the head of the administration of England. 
The title of Premier, or prime minister—a title unknown to 
the law—is, in England, well applied, since its possessor is at 
the same time the head of the executive power of the nation, 
and the leader of Parliament. In the latter capacity he is 
usually one of the best debaters in Parliament, able to defend 
his ministry against criticism upon their executive action, and 
against attack upon their Bills. Should the House of Commons, 
at any time, refuse to accept a government measure upon 
which the government insists, or should it adopt a different 
order of business from that laid down as a government pro- 
gramme, the ministry, by long-established custom, must imme- 
diately resign. 

Under the American system of government, the two func- 
tions of the English ministry are also exercised, but are divided. 
The executive duties performed in England by the Premier, in 
the United States are performed by the President. But the 
President and his Secretaries have no powers of control or 
direction over either House of Congress. Once only, since the 
formation of the Constitution, has a Secretary been heard in 
regard to a measure in either House. That was in August, 
1789, when General Knox, Secretary of War, under Washing- 
ton, explained to the Senate a scheme of Indian treaties. A 
rule of either House would at any time establish the custom of 
listening to ministers, and would thus prevent much jarring 
and disharmony. Neither House has ever shown any disposi- 
tion to pass such a rule. 

The Congressional system has led to a great practical incon- 
venience. In consequence of the growth of the country, and 
a corresponding increase in the members of the Senate and the 
House, and in the amount of business, it has become necessary 
to refer all measures and the working out of their details to one 
of the sixty committees of the House. There is always a great 
struggle among these committees to get their own favorite 
projects before the House, and in this struggle a great deal of 
time is consumed. 

The first access of power to the Speaker came through the 
appointment of committees. The House for one year tried the 
experiment, which the Senate has successfully carried on to the 
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present day, of choosing committees by ballot; but in January, 
1790, the House voted to give to the Speaker this power, which 
he has ever since had. 

The period of the Civil War gave to the Speaker greater oppor- 
tunities. Sometime between 1880 and 1890, there grew up the 
practice of the Speaker’s refusing to recognize members, because 
they had some propositions to bring forward obnoxious to his 
party. From this point there is but a short step to a practice 
of refusing to recognize members, because they are personally 
obnoxious to the Speaker. In all formal discussions, no mem- 
ber, with the exception of the accepted party-leaders, need 
expect to be heard, unless he has previously requested the 
Speaker to recognize him; and arbitrary Speakers do not 
hesitate to deny the applications of men whom they personally 
dislike. 

The powers of the Speaker as thus developed, as moderator, 
as party chief, as the appointer of committees, and as the dis- 
penser of the right of taking part in debate have made the 
Speaker by far the most important figure in Congress, and the 
second figure in the nation. The abler Speakers have had 
within their own party a political influence and predominance 
quite comparable with the party position of the English 
Premier. 

The most important step in welding together the powers of 
the Speaker and in correcting the defects of the congressional 
system has been taken within the pasttwo years, The Speaker, 
and a few other eminent members from his own party, have 
been constituted, by the consent of that party, an informal 
committee to decide upon an order of business. The important 
and the permanent service of that committee has been, to point 
out a way in which the majority in Congress may present in 
succession the measures upon which it desires to have a vote. 
The committee is superior to all other standing committees 
in Congress, because it expresses the general will of the party 
as to whether the work of those standing committees shall or 
shall not be brought to the attention of the House. The man 
who controls or is most powerful in that committee is, there- 
fore, a recognized political chief, a formulator of the policy of 
the party, a legislative Premier. That man is the Speaker. 

The parallel between the English and the American Premier 
is, of course, by no means exact. Undoubtedly, there are 
important differences between them. Yet since the legislative 
department in every republic constantly tends to gain ground 
at the expense of the executive, the Speaker is likely to become, 
and perhaps is already, more powerful, both for good and for 
evil, than the President of the United States. The Speaker is 
Premier in legislation; it is the business of his party that he be 
also Premier in character, in ability, in leadership, and in states- 
manship. 


A JAPANESE VIEW OF NEW JAPAN. 
DAIGOROH GOH. 





Nineteenth Century, London, February. 


HE electric shock—perhaps the most vital and painful 
shock I ever experienced—effected by the telegraphic 
communication transmitted from Yokohama on the igth Sep- 
tember last, aroused in me—a member of the most excitable 
nation in the world—the determination to take up my pen in 
her behalf, in the hope of throwing some light on that vexed 
and intricate question, viz., the revision of the treaties existing 
between Japan and the Foreign Powers. 

When the existing treaties were signed in 1858, Japan wasan 
obscure country, almost unknown to the rest of the world, and 
her government a now obsolete feudal system, This state of 
things has, in fact, so entirely ceased that we read of them asof 
ancient history. In brief, the present treaties were signed 
when Japan was in a state of ignorance and inexperience with 
regard to international intercourse. This being so, we need 
not wonder that the conditions and articles of the covenant 
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are somewhat peculiar and unsatisfactory to the new 
Japanese. 

The main points of the treaty may be summed up as follows: 
The Tykoon’s government was required to open seven ports as 
markets for foreign trade ; to set apart a narrow section of each 
of these towns in which foreigners might reside and trade, and 
to allow aliens the privilege of making excursions in any direc- 
tion within a certain distance (about twenty-four miles) of the 
towns. Beyond these limits foreigners might not go unless 
they obtained passports from the Japanese government. All 
foreigners were to enjoy the privilege of exercising their own 
laws under a system of consular jurisdiction, and were not to 
be subject to the Japanese courts or laws. Still more distress- 
ing is the clause which prevents any attempts to increase the 
customs duties beyond five per cent. ad valorem, and forbids 
Japan to impose any duty on foreign goods not already liable 
to duty. By these latter clauses both her judicial and tariff 
autonomy are fettered to a great extent, and her national 
rights infringed. 

Turning from the Old to the New Japan, the mind may well 
feel giddy at realizing the amount of progress which has been 
made. In twenty-three short years her government has been 
transformed from a feudal system, first to a bureaucracy, and 
then to a constitutional administration with a representative 
parliament; her army and navy have been entirely remodelled 
after the European pattern, and equipped with all the latest 
implements of war; a still greater change has been made in 
her laws and judicial courts; the old Chinese system has been 
replaced by one thoroughly European, and judging from 
results, our administrative system would do no discredit to 
many a country in the West. Her police organization also 
deserves the highest praise; education receives the utmost 
attention; every branch of science is being taught, and West- 
"ern culture and modes of thought have permeated the empire. 
Her economic progress too has kept pace with her social and 
intellectual progress, as is evidenced by the rapid development 
of her commerce, and of her postal and telegraph systems. 

Having once opened her eyes to the world, Japan soon 
realized the one-sided nature of the treaties by which she was 
bound. Although an independent State, her judicial and 
tariff autonomy, the principal right of a nation, is under the 
control of other countries, and her government is shorn of the 
sovereign power which should belong exclusively to it. 

The treaty, however, had a clause granting to both parties a 
right to demand a revision, and the people were determined to 
annul the humiliating clauses; the more so that Japan deemed 
it expedient to enchance her custom duties, to meet the costs 
of the extensive improvements, public works, and reforms 
which have been inaugurated, the whole burden of which, in 
consequence of the restrictions imposed by the treaty, is now 
borne by the land. Moreover, constant complaints are made by 
the natives that the consular courts work injustice. For these 
and other reasons the Japanese Government in 1882 moved for 
a revision of the treaties, but only with the result that her rela- 
tions with the Powers have been in a most critical condition 
ever since. This condition of affairs has generated consider- 
able popular discontent, and the government sees the tranquil- 
lity of the Empire imperilled as the price of its respectful 
demand for the recognition of its rights by the other nations 
of the earth. 

But things have changed of late; a rumor was circulated 
among the foreign residents in Japan that Her Majesty’s Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs was disposed to concede the demands 
of the Japanese Government, and immediately a public meeting 
of the Foreign residents was called to petition Her Majesty’s 
Government to turn a deaf ear to the Japanese demands, 
the cession of which, it was urged, would threaten serious 


danger. : 
Over three hundred foreigners were present at the meeting, 


and resolutions were passed deprecating the unconditional 
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relinquishment of extra territorial jurisdiction in Japan, and 
objecting that it would be an act of grave injustice to 
foreigners who have purchased land in Japan, if the conditions 
or incidents of their tenure of such land should be altered 
without their consent. 

The resolutions of the meeting were promptly telegraphed to 
all the principal European Chambers of Commerce, and also to 
the leading English, Continental and American papers; and 
while the matter is under discussion, let me make a few 
remarks which may throw a little light upon the subject, not 
only for the sake of the Japanese, but also for the benefit of the 
English people. 

Japan claims no special privileges, but only equal intercourse 
with the countries with which she trades, and the freedom of 
action to which, as an independent Power, she is entitled. It 
is not probable that her demands will exceed the restoration of 
judicial and tariff autonomy, and on her part she is prepared 
to throw open the whole country for Europeans to reside in or 
trade in. 

It is perhaps only natural that the foreign residents dislike 
to surrender the privilege of appeal to consular courts, and I 
will not comment on the feeling except to remark, that our 
prejudices are not always strictly reasonable. But I think it 
very doubtful whether the present state of the Japanese judic- 
ial organization is such as to justify foreigners in their opposi- 
tion to the treaty revision, when they would thereby obtain 
the invaluable privilege of free intercourse with the whole 
Empire. 

Yet this is what the foreign residents in Japan do not want. 
They hold their land on lease of the Japanese Government ata 
fixed rent free of taxes, under the present treaty, by the terms 
of which all foreigners and new comers are compelled to reside 
or establish their businesses within the prescribed area. As 
a consequence, this land is increasing enormously in value, 
while with the abrogation of the treaty, new comers could settle 
anywhere, and all foreigners instead of paying a prescribed rent 
for their land would be subject to taxation like the native 
Japanese. The fact that the Missionaries of Japan have 
memorialized Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, Hugh 
Fraser Esq., for the revision of the Treaties is confirmatory 
evidence of my contention that the objections raised by the 
Foreign Commercial element is based entirely on selfish 
motives. 

The English appear singularly blind to their own interests in 
this matter. Sir Harry Parke’s “Gunboat Policy,” and Sir 
James Plunkett's objections to a treaty revision have only served 
to throw Japan into the arms of Germany, whose trade with 
Japan has consequently increased threefold within the last 
seven years, while that of England has only doubled. 





THE TRUE SAFEGUARD OF PEACE. 
CH. DE MAZADE, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, February. 


UROPE is just now in its usual state—a state of per- 
petual conflict between the chances of peace, which all 
desire to prolong, and the chances of war, which all apprehend, 
and, consequently—a state of armed suspense. To relieve the 
tension, philanthropists propose mediation and arbitration; 
but these methods, have heretofore, been more successful with 
respect to petty differences relating to distant colonial 
possessions than in the case of those formidable quarrels, in 
which the questions involved are the balance of power or the 
independence, the integrity, or the dignity of nations. 
Another suggested expedient is general disarmament, either 
partial or complete, which re-appears from time to time as a 
subject of controversy or correspondence, and is now being 
discussed anew, with reference to certain remarks which are 
said to have been made in the course of conversation by the 
Emperor William, a sovereign who has an army of two or three 
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millions of men at his disposal, who takes a pride in that 
army, who believes almost superstitiously in military. power, 
and who, in all probability, would not seriously even think of 
belittling the instrument to which he owes his Empire. 

Assuredly nothing is easier than to talk about disarma- 
ment; nothing is more just than to say that it is disastrous 
for a country to transform millions of its possible toilers into 
soldiers and squander its wealth on armaments, fortifications 
and other military preparations; but the critics who denounce 
this state of things as ruinous and extraordinary seem to for- 
get, that it is the consequence of events which were still more 
extraordinary, which have revolutionized Europe, have made 
Force, rather than Right, the arbiter of the world, and have 
thus imposed on every State the cruel necessity of raising its 
military strength to a maximum. Those critics do not seem 
to be aware, that a reduction of armaments would not be a 
guarantee of peace, because it would not be a suppression of 
the causes which have made armaments necessary. 

Even supposing that a general disarmament were agreed 
upon, how would the agreement be carried into effect? Not 
by a mere reduction in the number of soldiers, for that would 
be a disarmament in name only. The only real disarmament 
would be a change of the present military system that makes 
anentire nation an army. Which country would be the first 
to change the system? Not France, which has armed herself 
for her own protection. Not Germany, which relies on her 
military power for the maintenance of her conquests. Not 
Russia, which has the most important interests in both the 
East and the West. Not Austria, which is always apprehensive 
of Russian preponderance in the Balkans. 

No. The prospect of disarmament is only a mirage. The 
true safeguards of peace are, firs¢, caution on the part of 
governments, who know the danger of provoking conflicts on 
slight grounds; secondly, a community of interests which is 
more or less drawing nations towards each other; and, ¢hirdly, 
the fact that the peoples of the present time are devoting them- 
selves to trade, to industry, to social reforms, in a word, to 
those peaceful pursuits which are the foundation of internal 
repose. 





A LAW IMPERATIVELY NEEDED IN ITALY. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, Fanuary. 


T is deplorable that in Italy, though such a thing has been 
] talked about for a long time, there has not yet come, either 
the power or knowledge necessary to pass a law protecting work- 
men from the consequences of misfortunes in their work. 
Such a law is one of the things greatly needed in our legisla- 
tionand which, if framed with judgment and prudence, and with- 
out pretending to provide for every contingency and to remedy 
everything, would indemnify for the risks and moderate the 
losses of those who get their bread by the exercise of the more 
fatiguing and dangerous trades. It is said that the Minister of 
Commerce has prepared a project of law dealing with this 
matter, and will present it to the Chamber at the proper time. 
It will be well if such a law, with details properly adjusted. 
shall be shortly passed by the Chamber, since the lack of a law 
of this kind, similar to those already in force in the most civilized 
States of Europe, isan undeniable failure on the part of the 
governing classes to perform their duty to the working- 
classes, , 

These are not times in which such failures can be called 
pardonable; since to-day no danger threatens public peace so 
much as an open and active conflict between the different 
social classes—a conflict fed by the negligence of the more 
powerful and wealthy, and by the anger of the more miserable 
and covetous. The agitation for the conquest of political 
rights has in great measure been calmed in Europe, exclusive 
of Russia. And one by one, though slowly, we are solving the 
international questions. The difficult ones which remain are 
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at least defined with clearness, and we may look forward to 
their settlement in time. But the most difficult problem of all 
—the problem of how to bring about better and more cordial 
relations between the different social classes, is enveloped in 
dreadful uncertainty and surrounded by threats, so much the 
more terrible that those who make them seem to be animated by 
a desire for atrocious vendettas, frightful destruction, and sum- 
mary and beastly slaughter. If you ask for proof of the senti- 
ments which animate those who declare themselves the sole 
friends of humanity, and that they would not hesitate, in order 
to gain their ends, to cause rivers of blood to flow, you will 
find such proof in the recent Congress of revolutionary 
Socialists at Capolago. There the maddest theories were pro- 
pounded and the day on which these theories could be put in 
practice was hailed with joy. This Congress is a noteworthy 
event, and merits a brief mention. 

Among the Italian Socialists, there has been, for some time 
past, a split; one side maintaining that the well-being of the 
working classes can be promoted by legal and pacific means, the 
other side affirming that the working classes will never rise to 
a new life unless the old life of the people be swept away by a 
revolutionary hurricane. Of the former opinion are those who 
expect good results from Parliamentary discussions, and vote 
for representatives who will advocate their views. Of the 
latter opinion are those who detest parliaments, and refuse to 
have anything to do with them, thinking that they are made 
up of selfish citizens, bent only on seeking their own advan- 
tage. In other words, Italian Socialists are divided into two 
groups, one of which deserves to be called pacific and legal; 
while the other openly boasts that it is anarchical and revolu- 
tionary, while being more sincerely a friend of the people. It 
was the advocates of the last-named Socialist faction which 
met at Capolago a short time ago, with the object, as they 
said, of determining the fittest means for organizing the party 
throughout the Peninsula, and for winning over to that party 
the working classes. 

The Congress sat for several days, and regular sessions were 
held morning and evening. Some of these sessions were 
stormy and tumultuous, others were quiet and orderly. At all 
the sessions a programme of pure social anarchy was advo- 
cated, and the methods to be employed, in propagating this 
anarchy among the working classes in town and country, were 
fixed. It was made a point, that no quarter should be given to 
those false Socialists who entered Parliament or hoped from 
it for any benefit to the people, and it was repeatedly affirmed 
that the first reform should be a proclamation of the abolition 
of the State. The working classes, according to the members 
of the Congress of Capolago, should be taught to place 
reliance on nothing save in a revolution made by themselves, 
and that, in the mean time, they should make preparations for 
the day when they shall appear on the streets armed for the 
fray. When all the institutions which exist shall be destroyed, 
then there will be constructed a new social order, in which the 
working classes will have entire supremacy. 

Doubtless these wild apostles of socialism and anarchy are 
not much to be feared, and have made little headway among 
our working classes. The more these apostles fatigue them- 
selves in preaching exterminating revolution, the less they will 
be listened to. But this security will not allow the governing 
classes to dispense with the discharge of their obligations, and 
from offering, with prudence and wisdom, to the anarchical 
propaganda, a programme of peace with justice, of fraternity 
with sincerity. Our best men, whatever be their rank in life 
and their office, ought to exert themselves in framing such a 
programme. The best answer that the Italian Parliament can 
make to the foolish and ridiculous invectives of the Congress 
of Capolago, will be to provide, among its first labors, a law of 
protection for the working people, who, through the necessity 
of earning their bread, put their lives in danger so often, with- 
out any fault of their own. 
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IMMIGRATION. 
Rassi SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 


Arena, Boston, March. 


Y do people emigrate? There are three causes only 
which bring about emigration. 

The first is the restlessness of some minds. Inasmuch as 
Nature demands that the masses of humanity be kept in con- 
stant motion, and never allows them to fall into a state of tor- 
pidity, she infuses into individuals, and generally the most 
vigorous and active specimens of the genus, an adventurous 
spirit over which they have no control—offer them whatever 
inducements you please—wealth, honor, a pleasant home, they 
will not yield to them, but would rather struggle with the hard- 
ships which the building of a new domicile in a foreign land 
brings. It is exactly these hardships which attract them ; they 
dislike nothing more than the monotony of a well-regulated 
life, and consider themselves well repaid for their trouble by 
the charm which ever-changing enterprises have for them. 

A second cause for emigration is the attraction which 
another country holds out to the comer. It is the outcome of 
the law of demand and supply. When human skill and labor 
are needed somewhere, they will fetch a higher price in that 
market than elsewhere. 

The third cause of emigration is the lack of safety or the 
lack of means of sustenance experienced at home. .Over-popu- 
lation, famine, religious or social intolerance, unwise legisla- 
tion, force people to leave their native land, even against their 
will, and without much choice as to where they go. 

The first of these classes of immigrants—the venturesome 
class—may bring harm to the industrial natives among whom 
they settle, but they will always turn out a blessing to the land 
and the nation at large. They bring with them new thoughts, 
a quick eye, a ready hand, and a strong will. The example of 
one such man will fire the rest to new enterprises, and notwith- 
standing the fact that he may take the lion’s share of the 
profits and thus rouse a feeling of jealousy against himself, the 
community is every time benefited by his presence. It is a 
mistake to discourage or prohibit such immigration, or to con- 
sider people paupers, because they carry no ready money with 
them. The test should be rather whether they are physically, 
mentally, and morally, a desirable element. All the money a 
rich immigrant may bring and spend is not of so much value 
to the national prosperity as may be the energy and enterprise 
of a hungry stowaway. 

Emigrants of the second class—those who seek a better 
market for their working ability—are not dangerous to the 
communities among whom they settle, although their arrival 
may tend to lower the rate of wages, and thus bring apparent 
hardship upon those who have been wont to consider their 
position a permanent one. We must not, however, judge an 
economic measure by the hardship which it brings to the 
individual, but by the advantages or disadvantages it brings to 
the whole country. It is the brains, the muscles, the will 
and energy of the immigrant to use them, which enrich a land 
and produce pleasanter conditions of life. The more of brains 
and muscles and will and energy a country can attract, the 
better it is for her. 

It is, therefore, folly to interdict the immigration of the 
second class of immigrants, and, after all, such an immigration 
can no more be suppressed, even by the most strenuous legis- 
lative acts, than water can be prevented, by legislative means, 
from seeking its own level. 

The third class of immigrants, however, is not only burden- 
some, but likely to become dangerous. People who are driven 
from their homes, by over-population, famine, religious fr 
social intolerance, or unwise legislation, bring neither talent, 
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nor energy, nor will with them; they bring despair and discon- 
tent. They are not the picked soldiers, they are the torpid 
mob, which lacks push and pluck. Furthermore, they arrive 
encumbered by their old and feeble ones, or by children not 
yet able to work. Having been pushed out of position without 
due notice, lacking both the venturesome spirit of the first 
class, and the mercantile spirit of the second, they are apt to 
become a burden to the land, upon which, like a swarm of 
locusts, they happen to fall. Such an immigration ought to be 
prevented, if possible, or regulated, if it cannot be prevented. 
While love of self prompts us to refuse to carry a burden, 
which is not only heavy, but dangerous to the common welfare, 
love of humanity ought, on the other hand, to prompt us to be 
merciful, and to welcome even those who are undesirable immi- 
grants, because they are so unfortunate as to own neither home 
nor settlement. 

There seems to me but one way to prevent such an undesir- 
able influx of strangers; namely, to convince their govern- 
ments, which undertake to rid themselves of their surplus 
population by acts of intolerance, that their proceeding is inhu- 
man, and that if such inhumanity on their part is not stopped 
promptly, means will be resorted to which will make such a 
government listen to the voice of justice and humanity. No 
country ought to be made the dumping ground, upon which 
other countries can unload their refuse matter, their invalids, 
their aged and their criminals. But it is of no avail to sift the 
material after it has arrived. It is inhuman and unworthy of 
so wealthy a country as America to drive the unfortunate from 
her doors, after they have been placed on her steps. 





THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER SOCIALISM. 
OscAR WILDE. 


Fortnightly Reviiw, London, February. 


HE chief advantage that would result from the establish- 
ment of Socialism is undoubtedly the fact that Socialism 
would relieve us from the sordid necessity of living for others, 
which in the present condition of things, presses so hardly 
upon almost everybody. In fact, scarcely any one at all 
escapes. 

Now and then in the course of the century a great man of sci- 
ence, like Darwin, a great poet, like Keats, a fine critical spirit, 
like M. Renan, a supreme artist, like Flaubert, has been able to 
isolate himself, to keep himself out of the reach of the clamor- 
ous claims of others, to stand “ under the shelter of the wall,” 
as Plato puts it, and so to realize the perfection of what was in 
him, to his own incomparable gain and the incomparable gain 
of the whole world. These, however, are exceptions. The 
majority of people spoil their lives by an unhealthy and exag- 
gerated altruism—are forced, indeed, so to spoil them. They 
find themselves surrounded by hideous poverty, by hideous 
ugliness, by hideous starvation. It is inevitable that they 
should be strongly moved by all this. It is much more easy to 
have sympathy with suffering than withthought. Accordingly 
with admirable but misdirected intention, they set about reme- 
dying the evils that they see. But their remedies do not cure 
the disease; they merely prolong it. Indeed, their remedies 
are part of the disease. 

They try to solve the problem of poverty, for example, by 
keeping the poor alive, or, in the case of a very advanced school, 
by amusing the poor. This is not a solution, It is, in fact, only 
an aggravation of the difficulty. Just asthe worst slave-owners 
were those who were kind to their slaves, so the people who do 
most harm, are those who try to do the most good. Charity 
creates a multitude of sins! 

There is also thisto be said. It is immoral to use private 
property to alleviate the horrible evils that result from the insti- 
tution of private property. 

Under Socialism, all this, of course, will be altered. The 
security of society will not depend, as it does now, on the state 
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-of the weather. Each member of the society will share in the 
general prosperity, and if a frost come, no one will, practically, 
be anything the worse. 

Upon the other hand, Soczalism itself will be of value simply 
because tt will lead to Individualism, 

Socialism, Communism, or whatever one chooses to call it, 
will insure the material well-being of each member of the com- 
munity, and give Life its proper basis and environment; but 
for the full development of Life to its highest mode of perfec- 
tion something more is needed. What is needed is Individua- 
lism. Socialism means Industrial Tyranny; Individualism is 
emancipationm from Tyranny. At present, in consequence of the 
existence of private property, a great many people are enabled 
to develop a certain very limited amount of Individualism. 
These are the poets, the philosophers, the men of science, the 
men of culture—in a word, the real men, the men who have 
realized themselves, and in whom all Humanity gains a partial 
realization. Upon the other hand, there are a great many 
people, who, having no private property of their own, and 
being always on the brink of sheer starvation, are compelled 
to do the work of beasts of burden, to do work that is quite 
uncongenial to them, and to which they are forced by the 
peremptory, unreasonable degrading Tyranny of want. These 
are the poor, and amongthem there is no grace of manner, or 
charm of speech, or civilization, or culture, or refinement in 
pleasures, or joy of life. From their collective force, Humanity 
gains much in material prosperity. But it is only the material 
result that it gains, and the man who is poor is, in himself, 
absolutely of no importance. 

Of course, it might be said that the Individualism generated 
under conditions of private property, is not always of a fine or 
wonderful type, and that the poor, if they want culture and 
charm, have still many virtues. This is unhappily true. The 
possession of private property is very often extremely demor- 
alizing, and that is, of course, one of the reasons why Socialism 
wants to get rid of the institution. The virtues of the poor 
may be readily admitted, and are much to be regretted. 

A.poor man who is ungrateful, rebellious, unthrifty and 
discontented, may be really a personality. He is, at any rate, a 
healthy protest. As for the virtuous poor, one can pity them, 
of course, but one cannot admire them. They have made 
private terms with the enemy,and sold their birthright for very 
bad potage. It isto be regretted that a portion of our com- 
munity should be practically in slavery, but to propose to 
solve the problem by enslaving the entire community is 
childish. 

Nevertheless, we must pass through Socialism to attain to 
true Individualism. Up to the present, man has been to a 
certain extent, the slave of machinery. This is because the 
machine is private property, and doing the work of five 
hundred men, it turns five hundred out to starve, while one man 
secures the product of the machine, which is much more than 
he really wants. Were the machinery the property of all, 
every one would benefit by it. There is no doubt at all that 
the future of machinery is to do all the heavy work tor man 
while he sleeps or amuses himself, or enjoys cultivated leisure, 
or makes beautiful things, or reads beautiful thoughts, or 
simply contemplates the world with admiration and delight. 
The fact is, that civilization requires slaves, Human slavery is 
wrong, insecure, and demoralizing. On mechanical slavery, on 
the slavery of the machine, the future of the world depends. 
The organization of machinery will supply Humanity with all 
useful things, and leave him leisure to pursue the Beautiful. 
This is Utopia, you will say. Perhaps so; but.a map of the 
world that does not include Utopia, is not worth glancing at. 


It is the one country at which Humanity is always landing. 

As to the dignity of manual labor, it isall nonsense. To sweep 
a slushy crossing for eight hourson a day when the east wind is 
blowing, is a disgusting occupation, and wholly undignified. 
Man is made for something better than disturbing dirt. All 
work of that kind should be done by a machine. 
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THE CHINESE LEAK. 
JULIAN RALPH. 


Harper's Monthly, New York, March. 


UR Chinese Exclusion Act bears date October, 1888. Its 
force lies in this paragraph : 

“It shall be unlawful for any Chinese laborer who shall at any time heretofore 
have been, or who may now or hereafter be, a resident within the United States, 
and who shall have departed or shall depart therefrom, and shall not have returned 
before the passage of this Act, to return to or remainin the United States.”’ 

The Canadian law is very like our own in that it visits its 
inflictions upon the laborers from China, and leaves their 
countrymen who are merchants, professional men, tourists, etc., 
uninterfered with in their passing to and from Canada. An 
impost, or poll-tax, of $50 is levied upon each newly arriving 
Chinaman not included in the privileged class. If Canada is 
right in its decision that the Chinese are an aid to civilization, 
she profits in a double sense by this impost upon Chinese 
laborers, since it at once leaves the doors open to this immigra- 
tion, and has added to the revenue about $3,000 per month, 
Moreover, a really notable Canadian institution, the line of 
steamers to China, which brings great stores of Chinese and 
Japanese tea, rice, opium and oil into or across the Dominion, 
profits at the rate of $50 per Chinaman for the steerage fare, or 
at least $200,000 in all the three years. 

Bearing in mind that there is but this one steamship line from 
Canada to Asia, the extent of the smuggling (of new-comers) 
must be apparent in the number of Mongolians which such 
line has brought into the Dominion. The whole number, with 
and without certificates of former residence in Canada, in the 
period between 1887 (a year before our Exclusion Act) and 
July, 1890, is 4,008. Of this number some were returning on 
certificates, andsome were new immigrants. It is generally 
understood that 99 in 100 of the new immigrants go to British 
Columbia, intending to smuggle themselves over our border. 

In all since 1887, these number I,g10. Yet oneofthe most 
thoroughly informed residents of Victoria estimates the smug- 
gling of Chinamen over our border at about 1,500 a year. This 
is because the draft is upon the resident Chinese as wellas upon 
the newly arrived. It appears that five or six years ago there 
were about 18,000 Chinamen in British Columbia; to-day the 
number is between 7,o00and 8,000, It is generally believed that 
the major part of the 11,000 who left the country have come into 
the United States. 

While the introduction of contraband Chinese into our 
nation is unquestionably a regularly maintained vocation, yet 
it is a business of small dimensions, and certainly not to be 
likened to the swarming of the Huns, in early European his~ 
tory, as one member of Congress expressed it. However, petty 
as the smuggling is, it is worth while to have measured it, and 
to know why it is possible, and how it is effected. The lawless 
practice goes on from one end of the States to the other: 
Chinamen at work in the forests beside the Columbia, steal in 
by the Kootenay trail; others cross the St. Lawrence, others 
the plains and prairie, others the Great Lakes. But, all com- 
bined, this defiance of our laws is so inconsiderable as to be 
unworthy of serious consideration. What it might become if 
the Chinese really “swarmed” in Canada, and the waters of 
Washington State were closed against the invaders, is quite 
another matter; for it is in these waters that nearly all the 
smuggling goes onat present. With their numerous islands, and 
tangle of crooked and confusing passages, they constitute a 
smugglers’ paradise. 

Those who transport the Chinamen are all white men. The 
resident Chinese act as their confederates and as agents of the 
smuggled men, but do no part of the actual smuggling ; that is, 
the boating. The great smuggling is of opium. The Chinese, 
being unable to pass toand fro as the white men can, also leave 
that traffic to the whites. 

The smugglers charge $20 to $25 for landing each Chinaman on 
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our coast; $20 being the ordinary charge. Wherever landed, 
the Chinamen find either men of their own nationality to 
secrete them, or white men waiting to take them to some 
Chinese quarters. Once landed, the danger of arrest is greatly 
lessened, and it entirely disappears after the Chinaman has 
reached one of the larger towns or cities near the coast. 

Our Chinese population is also being increased by smuggling 
across our southern border. Chinamen booked for other points 
have frequently been landed at Ensenada, in Lower California. 
This little Mexican village is within 60 miles of the California 
border, and the Mongolians landed there have been able to 
work their way into the States. They are also landed at 
Guaymas, Mexico, whence they make their way north by rail- 
road and mule trains to Tucson, Arizona, where there is a 
colony of 600 to 700 Chinamen. 

In San Francisco just now there is outspoken indignation, on 
account of a local current that is swelling the Chinese leakage 
into our country. The accusation is that the two steamship 
lines trading between China and San Francisco, the Pacific 
Mail and the Occidental and Oriental Companies, bring in a 
number of contraband Chinese, who, through a form of trick- 
ery called “habeas corpusing,” obtain the right to remain 
within the jurisdiction of our Government. The claim is made 
that certain passengers of the Mongolian race are not Chinese, 
but American citizens by birth. All these are taken from the 
ship by writ of habeas corpus, in order to permit an investiga- 
tion of their claim in the Federal courts; and the fact appears 
that of an average of 60 Chinese who try to enter at San Fran- 
cisco every month, without unquestioned legal right, a large 
proportion succeed. It is freely charged that a selfish interest 
in fees and emoluments is one of the influences that keeps this 
door ajar. 

In gieaning the information upon which this article is based, 
I went only to the best authorities, Chinese, American and 
Canadian, and gradually, and with difficulty, I obtained what I 
sought. To mention names would be to work injury to all 
concerned, and a poor return for courtesies received. 





THE GERMANS IN AMERICA. 


leber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, February. 


HE foreign population of the United States was assessed in 
1880 at thirteen per cent. of the total population. Consid- 
erably more than a fourth of the foreign population is German. 
From the year 1880, the ocean of American social and political 
life was fed by a stream of German population, greater than 
any other country had ever contributed, not even excepting 
Ireland. In the figures given neither Austrian -Germans, nor 
Swiss Germans, nor the American born children of German 
parents are counted. If this were done, the German element in 
America would be a very considerable one. There are quarters 
in some North American cities, in which one might easily 
imagine himself in Leipzig or Berlin; quarters into which every 
steamship pours its fresh quota of “cousins German.” The 
German brings with him his habits and customs, his modes of 
thought and feeling, his views and his prejudices. More than 
six hundred German newspapers contribute to supply the 
spiritual needs of the German element of the population, and 
in countless German schools the children are instructed pre- 
cisely like the children in the German Fatherland. 

Already before the War of Independence, the German stream 
of emigration had begun to flow to America. The goal of the 
majority of them was the State of Pennsylvania. In the year 
1754, four thousand Germans, mostly from the Rhine-land 
provinces, landed in Philadelphia. 

What then, we may ask, has been the effect of German influ- 
ence in America? What good have the Germans done for the 
land of their adoption, and, if anything has to be set down to 
the other side of the account, how much evil have they con- 
tributed to the formation of national life and character? In 
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order to obtain an intelligent grasp of this problem, it is neces- 
sary to remember who were the pioneers of German settlement 
in America, and what the causes which have since induced so 
many thousands upon thousands of Germans to forsake their 
European homes, and seek their fortunes in the Great Repub- 
lic of the West. 

The early German settlers in America were, for the most part, 
driven out by political disturbances in the South German 
States; but, following the first settlement of the Pennsylvania 
colony, the tide of emigration ebbed, and although the Declar- 
ation of Independence rendered the young Republic very popu- 
lar, the terrors of the voyage deterred all but the boldest or 
most desperate. 

We have no statistics of immigration priorto 1820. Between 
1821 and 1830 we gather from the returns that 6,761 Germans 
set foot on American soil. France sent more emigrants than 
Germany in that decade, and Ireland nearly eight times as 
many. From 1831 to 1840 the emigration returns rose to 152,- 
434, and from 1841 to 1850 to 434,626 persons. During the last- 
mentioned two decades it may be of interest to notice that 
Ireland sent 209,381 and 780,319 souls to the United States. 
According to the census of 1850, there were then in the United 
States 583,744 persons of German birth. At the same time, the 
number of persons of Irish birth was 961,719. From the year 
1850 there was a steady decline of Irish emigration until 1855, 
when it found its level at an average of 25,000 per annum, 
while in these same years, in consequence of the Revolution of 
1848 and its attendant results, on the one hand, and the open- 
ing up of the Californian gold fields on the other, the emigra- 
tion from Germany went uprapidly, the figures for 1854 reaching 
200,000, the highest point touched until 1881. From 1854 the 
tide of German emigration declined until the close of the civil 
war, in 1865, when it again went up until 1873, from which period 
it declined until 1880, in which year it reached close on 150,- 
ooo, the returns culminating in 1882 in the phenomenal num- 
ber of 275,000. Patriotic Americans attribute the rush of these 
years to German appreciation of American institutions, but it 
would perhaps be safer to attribute it to the inflation which 
followed the Franco-German war, and the crash which that led 
up to. The Germans are not deeply imbued with republican 
sentiments. 

Nearly 2,000,000 Germans, or 39 per cent. of their number, 
are residents of large cities. In New York they constitute 13 
per cent. of the population; in Chicago, 15; Philadelphia, 6; 
Brooklyn, 10; St. Louis, 13; Cincinnati, 18; Baltimore, 10; 
Milwaukee, 29; Buffalo, 17; Cleveland, 14; San Francisco, 8; 
Detroit, 14 percent. In the Southern and New England States 
the Germans are comparatively few. The early settlers went to 
the north-west, and the tide of later emigration has flowed 
steadily in that direction. 

It is not so easy to indicate by figures to what extent the 
Germans are ready to adapt themselves to American institu- 
tions, or their interest in the national life of their adopted 
country. This is rather a subject for personal observation than 
for statistics. In my opinion, the Germans show a greater 
assimilative capacity than any of the other peoples of the 
United States. It is true that they cling persistently to the 
language of their fathers, which is entirely proper. Americans 
are often unreasonable in requiring that every European,wishing 
to become an American citizen, should at once, and entirely, 
break with his whole past; but a too great readiness on the 
part of a people to lay aside their national peculiarities is not a 
very admirable trait. What we must honor in the Germans is 
their desire to hold fast to all the good they have brought with 
them, while striving earnestly to assimilate all that is good in 
their new environment. No people have evinced so much 
readiness as the Germans in their appreciation of foreign cul- 
ture, habits and ideas. This disposition enables the German to 
become a good American citizen, without throwing off the 
influence of early associations. It goes without saying, that 
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this capacity involves intelligence, whereas the capacity for 
self-abnegation, under every external influence, goes hand-in- 
hand with ignorance. We have abundant evidence, statistical 
even, that the Germans in America belong, for the most part, 
to the intelligent classes. Asa rule, they are industrious, hon- 
orable, domestic and thrifty people, who get along well in the 
country. They contribute proportionally few of their numbers 
to the prisons or poorhouses, and German vagabonds are few. 
In fact, the Germans are a thinking people, even the less culti- 
vated among them having a tendency to investigation into the 
merits of theories, which they love to trace back to first pginci- 
ples. On the dark side, the historical vice of the German 
nation—the love of beer—is as conspicuous in America as at 
home. The enormously increased consumption of beer in the 
United States within the last twenty-five years must be 
ascribed to the increase of the German population; but against 
this must be set off a corresponding decrease in the consump- 
tion of ardent spirits. They oppose an invincible antipathy to 
Puritanism, and its narrow tyrannies. 

The worst feature of German immigration in America is the 
corrupting influence of German Agitators and Anarchists, but 
with these the great mass of German citizens have nothing in 
common. One of the greatest benefits ascribable to it is the 
general spread of the study of the German language and litera- 
ture, which cannot fail to exercise an elevating influence, not 
only on the rising generation, but for all time. 











THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF COLLEGE STUDIES, 
SIMON N. PATTEN, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Educational Review, New York, February. 

HE problem of educational values may be looked on in two 
T ways. We may, first of all, compare the education 
derived from mathematics, language, physics, chemistry and 
economics, and inquire which of these studies, as a whole, 
gives the most culture to the student. This is the way it is 
usually presented in essays on education It is said by those 
who represent culture, that it is better for the student to 
become a mathematican or a linguist, even if he does not 
intend to use the knowledge in his profession, because the 
power gained will make hima better engineer or chemist. I 
do not wish to underestimate the importance of this point of 
view ; yet there is another conception of education that I 
regard as of more importance. It may be stated thus: Shall 
a subject be taught with the view of making the student a 
master of it, and thus to enable him to obtain a utility from it, 
orshall it be taught with the purpose of producing the greatest 
effect upon the mind and culture of the pupil ? 

All our sciences are complex wholes, some parts of which 
help the student in his mental growth, while others are detri- 
mental, and even make the student a narrower man _ instead 
of a broader one. A long course ina study may be neces- 
sary to a person who intends to be a specialist in 
that study, or in a kindred one. He must do a certain 
amount of work, not for culture, but for the indispensable 
knowledge which he needs for the best use of his own 
science. The educational value, however, lies not in the 
knowledge imparted, but in the effect upon the student. It 
gives him a better capacity for work, a faculty to do other work 
ofa like character, purer ideas of life, greater confidence in his 
intellect, and a keener appreciation of his moral obligations. 
The utility of a study, therefore, and its educational value, 
cannot be too sharply contrasted. Yet this difference is too 
much overlooked 1n forming the college courses. All our prac- 
tical courses are long and valued for their utility. These 
courses are split up into parallel sections, each having some 
one science or group of sciences, prominent in them. This 
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tendency has been dominant in the history of recent educa- 
tion, and, as a result, the student usually chooses, early in his 
college life, between several parallel courses, and takes one for 
its utility to the exclusion of all others. 

If the college course is to be arrranged for its educational 
value, a very different plan must beadopted. Each study must 
be examined, to see what it can do for the mental development 
of the student, and only that part of it in which this feature is 
prominent can be admitted in the college course. The plan 
would require that each study be divided into two parts; the 
undergraduate or college course, where that part is studied 
which has the greatest influence in developing mental power, 
and the post-graduate course, where further study is made for 
utility of the content. It should not.be the aim of the first to 
make the student a mathematican, a linguist, a scientist, or an 
economist. A senior may be without distinction in these or 
other studies and yet leave college much strengthened in char- 
acter, and with a greater intellectual power, than if he had won 
the favor of some one professor by becoming an expert in his 
line. 

I agree heartily with the thinkers of the old school in desiring 
to keep the college course a culture course, The main defect 
of our college courses is, not that we are studying the wrong 
subjects—utility studies instead of culture studies. All studies, 
are utility studies or culture studies, according to the manner 
in which they are taught. The defect lies in the fact that we 
teach each part or problem in the science for its utility, and 
not for its educational value. 

The educational value of any subject, however, cannot be 
determined from its content alone. It depends largely upon 
inherited qualities of the students and the classes in society 
from which they come, and also upon the society or civilization 
of which the student is a part. That study gives the greatest 
culture that trains the mind for the class of judgments which 
must be made most frequently by the average citizen. Geo- 


metrical reasoning, when applied to the affairs of men and 
society, is a kind of fallacy. The errors that flow from it are 
so numerous, that any one who gets into the habit of reasoning 
mathematically is sure to make errors when he reasons upon 
the affairs of every-day life. 

The educational value of a science depends upon the stage of 
its progress. A science is complete when it has reached the deduc- 
tivestage. Thenallthe various partsare closely joined together 
and form one body of truth. It begins with an inductive 
stage when the opposite is true. The sciences that are ina 
stage, of transition from the inductive to the deductive, like 
biology, for example, have the great men and the enthusiastic 
teachers. If a science is taught for culture, it must be pre- 
sented as it was when in a stage of transition from the induc- 
tive to the deductive stage. When a science is beyond this 
point, it should be presented, not in its final form, where its 
utility is greatest, but in the form it had at an earlier date. 
The educational value of a science depends also upon the 
character of its premises. The habit of wrong premises which 
the student does not question creates a dogmatic spirit. 

In thus calling attention to four factors which demand atten- 
tion in a discussion of educational values, it will be seen, I 
hope, that I have no desire to disparage the deductive sciences. 
I say only that sciences which have already become, or are 
soon to. become, utility studies, have not a high culture value. 
Among such sciences must be reckoned the physical sciences, 
chemistry and biology. The great advance of the near future 
seems to be in the moral sciences. Politics, economics, psy- 
chology, and ethics are the group of moral sciences in which 
the hope of the future lies, and to them increasing attention 
must be given until they form a prominent part of the college 
course. In the education of the future, they are likely to have 
the prominence that the mathematics obtained in the past. 

When college authorities fully recognize the value of moral 
sciences, and give them the proper share of the time of the 
college student, the advantages of a college education will be 
much more decisive than they now are. It cannot be charged 
that college life makes students unpractical, when the vital 
interests of all men have a prominent place in their education. 
Teach the young to reason correctly, to appreciate history and 
to love facts on their own account, and they will carry through 
life a way of acting and thinking that will make them useful in 
business and an honor to society. 
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THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, February. 


HE French Academy is interesting, not only because of its 
founder and of the many celebrated men whose genius 
has rendered it glorious, but also as the only institution in 
France which has come down to us unchanged from the olden 
days. At the time of its foundation, two centuries and a half 
ago, the feudal system was still in vigor in France ; the old race 
governed and the old laws prevailed. Since then a great Revo- 
lution swept like a hurricane across the land, burying beneath 
the ruins which it caused, not only the ancient royal line and 
aristocracy, but the very ideas and modes of thought which 
had existed until then. The French Academy alone—although 
obliged for a moment to bow before the storm—remained 
unhurt, retaining all its pristine vigor; and it still continues 
the same as at its foundation, having the same constitution, 
the same statutes and laws, even the same number of members 
which has never been increased—the forty Immortals. 

Although from the very beginning the society has been fre- 
quently attacked—although its enemies have often been 
numerous and violent—yet never have so many dangers 
threatened it as at the present moment. Truly, as the century 
draws to its close the democratic spirit waxes stronger, and the 
prominent idea seems to be to destroy. This is especially the 
case in France, where an incredible rage seems to exist to sweep 
away every vestige of old things. The French Academy has not 
escaped, but it is attacked on every side; even several literary 
men, who ought to be amongst its defenders, are to be found 
in the enemies’ camp, disdaining, as they say, its favors—or 
perhaps, as the other side pretends, not having been considered 
worthy to receive them. Is the Academy destined to disap- 
pear ?—or will it, as Macaulay says of a still more venerable 
institution, rise like Noah’s Ark above the waters of the deluge; 
and as it has remained unshaken amid aX the political changes 
of the last century, is it destined still totriumph, and to hold, 
as it has ever done, the foremost place in the history of French 
literature ? 

In any case its present position is interesting; for although 
its authority is disputed and its pretentions ridiculed by many, 
yet never have the Academy’s prizes been so eagerly sought, 
and never have so many competitors come forward to strive for 
the vacant chair, which will give them a place beneath the cele- 
brated dome. 

Although the French Academy was established by royal 
charter in 1635, its origin may be placed some years earlier, 
when the literary men of Paris were accustomed to meet in the 
humble little room of Malherbe, the only furniture of which 
was a few straw-bottomed chairs. In 1629, after the death of 
Malherbe, the members of the little coterie agreed to assemble 
once a week at the house of one of their number, a M. Cou- 
rart, who lived in a central position. 

For some years they continued their meetings without attract- 
ing much attention, when one day they were greatly startled 
to learn that Richelieu had offered them his protection. To 
have the great and terrible Cardinal mixed up with their affairs 
was something they did not covet, but the offer of protection 
it was not thought prudent to refuse. The Cardinal, in return, 
promised that letters patent for the society should be prepared, 
and advised the members, among other things, to add to their 
number and choose aname. Many high-sounding titles were 
suggested, but the society had the good-sense to reject them, 
and to choose the simple one of The French Academy. Letters 
patent were given by the King, Louis XIII., and the institution 
founded by Richelieu was established under the name it has 
ever since borne, the number of members being limited to 
forty, which number has never been exceeded. 

The Academy,whose beginnings were so humble, the members 
being, for the most part, poor and of modest position, is now 
not only a learned, but also a rich and important body. Many 
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donations have been left, and the Academy has many prizes 
to bestow, which are eagerly sought after. And a place 
beneath its dome is the highest literary glory to which a 
Frenchman can aspire. 

Has the Academy accomplished the object for which it was 
founded? Is it still worthy of its ancient fame? Has it 
rendered, and can it still render useful service? In spive of the 
attacks of its enemies, I think all these questions may be 
answered in the affirmative. Soon after the foundation of the 
Academy the French language received an immense develop- 
ment, and became, as it now is, one of the finest of modern 
languages—clear, brilliant, precise, capable of expressing great 
thoughts with eloquence and lucidity. 

Also, the Academy raised literature and literary men, held in 
but little consideration until then, to the highest place an¢ 
honor; and still more, by its influence diffused a love and 
respect for learning through all the higher classes. Its protec- 
tion and aid were accorded to those whose talents were yet 
unknown, and who, without such help, must have struggled 
in vain, or have sought a protector among the powerful of the 
land. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the attacks of 
its enemies have sometimes been justified, and that at certain 
periods a spirit of minute criticism has existed within the walls 
of the Academy, which had a tendency rather to impoverish 
than to improve the language—as if it feared that any innova- 
tion, however advisable, would compromise its dignity. It 
cannot be said either, that merit has always decided the elec- 
tions, for at different times several were shut out whose places 
ought to have been inside. Nevertheless, during two hundred 
and fifty years the Academy has (with very few exceptions) 
received within its walls the noblest intellects of France—-men 
of genius and talent in every department of learning. I may 
conclude in the words of one of the latest writers on the sub- 
ject: ‘““The French Academy has resisted many storms, has 
survived many vicissitudes and political changes, and we con- 
fidently hope and expect that it will last as long as the French 
nation itself.” 





VOLTAIRE AND HIS FIRST EXILE. 
Temple Bar, London, February. 


HEN Prussia was yet a dukedom, while William and 
Mary reigned in England, and Louis XIV. had still 
twenty-one years of life before him, as Newton was about to 
become Master of the Mint, and Dryden was translating Virgil, 
Frangois Marie Arouet was born, November, 1694, the second 
son of M. Francois Arouet, a notary of some repute. As with 
Homer, and the great Duke of Wellington, his birthplace is 
unknown, or in dispute, as though his life had been beset by 
the spirit of scepticism from its very beginning. Like Fonte- 
nelle, he came into the world a puny infant, with but a flicker- 
ing breath of life in him, and like Fontenelle, not only enjoyed 
unusual length of days, but retained extraordinary faculties 
unimpaired to the very last. While still a school-boy, the rep- 
utation gained by some of his verses caused him to be presented 
to Ninon de 1’Enclos, then a giddy girl of eighty, He did not 
take to the profession of the law, for which his father designed 
him. M. Arouet, annoyed by the loose and extravagant habits 
of his younger son, got him—then nineteen—a place as page 
to the Marquis de Chateauneuf, who had just been appointed 
French Ambassador to the Hague. At the Dutch capital, 
however, young Arouet saw fit to fall in love with a young girl 
of twenty-one, daughter of a Frenchwoman who was separated 
from her husband. But this love affair was discovered by the 
ambassador, who forthwith sent his young page back to Paris 
In the autumn of 1715 Louis XIV. slept with his fathers, anc 
the Regent d’ Orleans reigned in his stead. Presently appeared 
some satirical verses, which annoyed the Regent. Although 
the verses were not signed, and there was nothing in particular 
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toshow who wrote them, the police chose to consider Arouet as 
their author. He was known asa writer of epigrams, and was 
not yet twenty years old, the age which the anonymous satirist 
had attributed to himself. Thereupon, Arouet was put in the 
Bastile. He took with him there his light heart, and employed 
himself, though denied pen, ink and paper, in composing his epic 
poem, La Henrtade. After nearly e:even months’ durance vile 
the poet was released from imprisonment, during which he had 
formed one resolution—to change his name. He had not suc- 
ceeded well as Arouet; henceforth he would court Fortune’s 
smiles as Arouet de Voltaire. Why he chose that name is an 
enigma not yet solved. The most probable explanation is that 
the new name was the anagram of Arouet, 1. j. (/e jeune). At 
any rate, he entered the Bastile in May, 1717, Francois Marie 
Arouet; he came out of the Bastile the April following, Arouet 
de Voltaire. It is said that a nobleman of the Court about this 
time conducted him to an interview with the Regent. “ Be 
patient,” the prince is reported-to have said to him, “and I will 
take care of you.” “I thank your Royal Highness for taking 
care of my board,” returned the irrepressible youth, “ but I beg 
of you to trouble yourself no further about my lodging.” 

During the next eight years he led a gay life in Paris, his 
notoriety increasing by reason of the decisive success of his 
first tragedy, Gdzfe, which was performed for forty-five suc- 
cessive nights—a run not previously equalled on the French 
stage. 

In the month of December, 1725, Voltaire was dining one 
evening with the Duke de Sully, at his Hotel, when a servant 
whispered to the poet that some one wished to speak with 
him at the house door. There he found a hackney coach with 
two bullies, who forthwith laid hands on Voltaire and belabored 
him with sticks, while the Chevalier de Rohan, a dissolute man 
about town, and nephew of his host, and with whom Voltaire 
had had a quarrel at the Opera a few evenings previously, 
encouraged his “ workmen” in their task. Voltaire, with torn 
frills and deranged hair rushed back into the house, and 
demanded vengeance on the aggressor from the Duke, who only 
shrugged his shoulders, but proposed nothing. The beaten 
man thus deprived of satisfaction, set to work to take fencing 
lessons, with the intention of calling out the Chevalier. This 
course made the Rohan family uneasy, and Voltaire was again 
put in the Bastile. After a short confinement, however, he 
was released, on condition of going to England, whither he 
went forthwith. 

His friends in Paris did not forget him. Presently, Horace 
Waipole, Ambassador at the French Court, brother of Sir 
Robert, then Prime Minister of Great Britain, wrote at the 
instance of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, commend- 
ing the refugee from the City of the Bastile to the good offices 
of Budd Doddington. This letter opened the doors of the 
great Whig power of the kingdom to the exile, as his previous 
acquaintance with Bolingbroke, whom Voltaire had visited at 
his place, La Source, some five miles from Orleans, in the 
opening days of 1723, gave him favorable access to the circle 
of the Tory party. 

Voltaire was thirty-two years of age, when he thus found him- 
self compelled to begin the world anew, in a foreign land of 
which he was almost entirely ignorant, while to add to his mis- 
fortunes, he lost some twenty thousand francs soon after his 
arrival in England by the failure of a Jew banker. Neverthe- 
less, he rose to the occasion, and with characteristic energy set 
himself to study English. A story is told of him about this 
time. Finding that the word J/ague with six letters was 
monosyllabic, and that agwe. with the four last letters only of 
plague, was dissyllabic, he fervently desired that the plague 
might take half the English language and the ague the 
remainder. The progress he made in his studies, however, was 
remarkably rapid, and when he had been at work a little overa 
year, he was able to write in English some verses which were 
entirely correct in idiom and syntax. 
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Ultimately Voltaire succeeded in translating portions of 
Hudibras into good English verse, though he never learned how 
to spell the name of the party whom he describes as “ Wighs.” 
Proper names generally seen to have proved somewhat of a 
stumbling-block to him; thus Sir John Vanbrugh figures as 
“Chevalier Wanbruck,” and the identity of Mrs. Oldfield, the 
actress—Pope’s ‘‘ poor Narcissa”—is almost lost when we find 
her apostrophized as “ Oldfils” or even “ Ophils.” 

Voltaire seems to have known almost every person of note in 
this country, and it is only surprising how scanty is the informa- 
tion to be gleaned concerning him in contemporary records. 
During three months he lived with Lord Peterborough, and 
appears to have been brought in contact, among others, with 
Gay, Congreve, Thomson, Young and Swift, whom he termed 
the Rabelais Anglats. 

While Voltaire was in England, a daughter of the author of 
‘Paradise Lost” was discovered to be residing in London, old, 
infirm and pinched with poverty. ‘‘Ina quarter of an hour,” 
Voltaire tells us, ‘‘she was rich.” 

During the whole of the year 1727, Voltaire seems to have 
been engaged in preparing for publication an issue of La Hen- 
riade by subscription. The King, George II., was no lover of 
“boetry,” but Queen Caroline was, and when Bolingbroke had 
declined the honor, to her the poem was dedicated. Her Majesty 
courteously acknowledged the compliment, and the King, 
according to custom, sent the author a present of two 
thousand crowns (écus). 

Three years was a long exile for such an offense as Voltaire 
had committed. Yet it was towards the end of March, 1729, 
before he became once more a recognized inhabitant of the city 
whence he had been compelled to fly. His stay in England 
had an important effect in French history; for his “ English 
Letters ” surrounded, as they were, by the atmosphere of English 
free thought, helped to start the general conflagration of the 
French Revoiution. 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
SINCE COLUMBUS. 
WILLIAM F. DURFEE, ENGINEER. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, March. 
IV.—IRON-WORKING WITH MACHINE TOOLS. 
HILE the builders and operators of blast-furnaces were 
achieving such splendid results as have been described, 
the owners, managers and engineers of rolling-mills were not 
idle. At the very beginning of rolling-mill construction iu 
America, improvements were made in known methods, and 
new mechanisms and processes were invented. 

In the first mill of which we have knowledge, an improved 
form of heating furnace was devised by which the flame from the 
coal not only came into direct contact with the iron, but the 
roof, walls and bottom of the heating chamber “ reverberated ” 
additional heat upon the metal—whence the name “ reverbera- 
tory furnace.” The walls, roof, fire-bridge and chimney-fiue 
were built of “ fire-brick.” Thirty to fifty tons of metal are 
sometimes melted in such furnaces. 

Great improvements were made in “shears” for cutting the 
metal, and also in the rolls for producing the various forms of 
bars and plates. 

The first works in the United States, in which iron was 
puddled and rolled into bars, were built by Colonel Isaac 
Meason, in 1816-17, at Plumsock, on Redstone Creek, in 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania. Thomas C. Lewis was the 
engineer in the erection of the mill, and his brother, George 
Lewis, was the turner and roller. They were Welshmen. In 
addition to the rolls, this mill contained two puddling-furnaces, 
one refinery, one heating furnace and one tilt-hammer, and 
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produced bars of all sizes and hoops for cutting into nails. 


This mill continued in operation until 1824, when it was 
destroyed by a flood. 

Up to 1844 the rolling-mills of the United States produced 
little else than bar iron, hoops and nail plates. The early rail- 
roads had been equipped with the strap-rail (flat bar iron, 
spiked through “countersunk” holes to wooden stringers), or 
with imported T or H rails. The T rail was invented by 
Robert L. Stevens, President and Engineer of the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad. He had the first of these rolled in Wales, 
and they were laid in the track of the Camden and Amboy in 
1831-2. 

The first heavy railroad iron of American manufacture was 
made at the Mount Savage Rolling Mill, in Alleghany County, 
Md., which mill was designed expressly for this kind of work. 
The first rail rolled was what is known as the U rail, for which 
the Franklin Institute awarded its silver medal in October, 
1844. The large demand for railroad iron led to the rapid con- 
struction of other mills. The Montour Rolling Mill, at 
Danville, Pa.,turned out in October, 1845, the first T rails made 
in America, and, in 1846,they were being made at Boston, 
Trenton, Providence, and Phoenixville, Brady’s Bend and 
Scranton, Pa. A number of other mills made rails prior to 
1850, but at the beginning of that year, owing to the severity 
of foreign competition, only two out of the fifteen rail mills in 
this country were in operation. 

A rolling mill in full operation presents a lurid and stirring 
picture. It is a scene in which the strength of man and iron, 
tke energy of fuel and fire, and the power of steam and 
machinery are combined as in no other industry on the surface 
of the round world. Robert Burns was denied admission to 
the Carron Iron Works in Scotland, and upon returning to 
the inn expressed himself in the following lines, written upon 


a window-pane of the parlor: 


**We cam na here to view your warks 

In hopes to be mair wise ; 

But only, lest we gang to hell, 
It me be nae surprise. 

But when we tirl’d at your door 
Your porter dought na bear us ; 

So may, should we to hell's getts come, 
Your billy, Satan, sair us.” 


The first iron beams for use in buildings were made in the 
mill of Cooper & Hewitt, at Trenton, N. J. in the spring of 
1854. They were seven inches deep, weighing about eighty- 
one pounds per yard. They were used in the construction of 
the Cooper Institute and the building of Harper & Brothers, 
New York. A special “train of rolls,” the invention of William 
Burrows was constructed for doing this work. 

Space will not permit more than a brief mention of the vari- 
ous improvements in machinery and methods brought forward 
within the last thirty years. 

in 1859 John and George Fritz patented important improve- 
ments in “three-high ” mills, embracing the “ feed-roll” and 
“hanging guides.” In 1864 Bernard Lauth patented the form 
of three-high mill for rolling boiler plate and sheet iron. In 
1872 James Moore and John Fritz patented a “three-high 
train,” having a fixed middle roll and an adjustable top and 
bottom roll; and in the same year George Fritz patented 
“ feeding tables having driven rolls.” In 1873 was patented a 
“three-high blooming train,” having an adjustable middle 
roll. 

Among the more recent improvements in the manufacture 
of iron and steel, the use of gaseous fuel stands conspicuous. 
The idea of converting fuel into gas and thus conveying it to 
the place where heat was required has been employed in one 
way or another for over a thousand years. But it is only within 
the present century that the value of such fuel has been fully 
recognized by the iron and steel workers of the world. The 
Siemens Gas Furnace was introduced into this country, at the 
works of John A Griswold & Co., Troy, N. Y., in 1867. 

In 1874 natural gas was first used in the rolling-mill of 
Rogers & Burchfield, at Leechburg, Pa., twenty-nine years after 
it had been successfully used under a “salt-block” in West 
Virginia. Now its use is very extensive, and it is conveyed in 

ipes to mills many miles distant from the point whence it flows 
in unstinted abundance from nature’s bounteous laboratory. 
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THE WAR AGAINST BACTERIA.—IL.* 
CURE OF TETANUS. 
Gartenlaube, Leipzig, February. 


O one who has lingered awhile by the bedside of a person 
suffering from tetanus or lockjaw will ever be able to 
divest his memory of the terrible impression. 

Tetanus is generally known as an accompaniment of wounds, 
and the most remarkable feature of the disease is that it is 
often an accompaniment of wounds too insignificant to attract 
notice, a splinter in the finger perhaps. It is fatal in about 90 
per cent. of cases, and in the German military hospitals of 
1870-71 159 of the wounded were victims of this fell disease. 

Already in the time of Hippocrates the disease was well 
known, and recognized as an attendant upon wounds; but 
through the long intervening ages medical science could do 
nothing but watch and wait. But bacteriology, which, in the 
last decade or so, has thrown such light on the character and 
treatment of so many diseases, has at length grappled with 
tetanus also, and, as far as regards the animals experimented 
on, successfully. 

The first ray of light on this subject, came from Italy. Carl 
and Rattone demonstrated in 1884, that tetanus could be 
induced in animals by inoculation with matter from the wound 
of a patient suffering from the disease. It was now evident 
that tetanus was a transmissible, infectious disease, and the 
search for the provoking agent at once began. Simultaneously, 
Nicolai found in Géttingen a garden earth, which when 
inserted under the skin of mice, guinea pigs, or rabbits, invari- 
ably resulted in tetanus and death. The tetanus germ was 
unquestionably in the soil, the problem was how to isolate and 
identify it. On examination of the matter from the wounds of 
animals suffering from tetanus, innumerable species of bacteria 
were found, and among them a slender bristly bacillus, with 
spores developed at one end giving him something of the 
appearance of a drum-stick ora pin. He excited suspicion at 
first glance, and the suspicion was intensified when Rosenbach 
detected one of them in the pus from the wound of a person 
suffering from tetanus. But the pin headed bacillus laughed at 
all attempts to isolate him; he revelled in the company of the 
bacilli of other species, so that it was impossible to ascribe 
the tetanus producing capacity to any one of the crowd in 
especial. The culture of this creature too, was consequently 
attended with considerable difficulty; he belongs to the class 
of anaérobes, creatures, for which oxygen is simply poison, 
and which can only be bred in matter from which free 
oxygen is excluded. Recently, however, A7z¢tasato solved the 
difficulty of isolating the suspected individual. He took a 
morsel of tissue from the wound of a person who had died of 
tetanus, and deposited it in the culture medium. Here he 
observed that all the several species of bacilli bred freely, but 
the suspected, bristly, pin headed bacilli produced spores long 
in advance of the others. The spores of bacteria as was well- 
known to Kitasato, have a much greater capacity for resisting 
heat, than the mature ‘“‘ vegetative” bacteria ; so without wait- 
ing for the other bacteria to produce spores, he raised the 
temperature of his mixed culture, by immersing the vessel in a 
water bath maintained at 80° Cent., for from half an hour to an 
hour. All the vegetative forms were killed by this measure. 
Only the spores remained capable of evolution, and there was 
no more difficulty in cultivating a pure breed of the bristly 
pin heads successfully. Inoculation with the culture thus 
raised, left no doubt that the cause of tetanus was now isolated, 
and the creature was described and classed as 7etanus bacillus. 

It is remarkable that in the artificial culture of these creatures, 
an offensive smelling gas is elaborated ; in grape-sugar bouillon 
the development of this gas was so violent that on closing the 
vessel securely, it burst. Attention was next given to the 
chemical products elaborated by the tetanus bacillus, and two 

* The first article on this subject appeared in the Lirerary Dicest of Feb. 14. 
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alkaloid-like poisons were discovered and described as ¢efanzn 
and fefanatoxin, which generate refiex cramps when injected 
in large doses; and finally an albuminous poison, a toxalbumen 
which like snake poisons is operative in minute quantities 


.and promptly produces the characteristic tetanus symptoms. 


Toxalbumen is active in doses of '/100 milligrams. 

No suppuration attends the inoculation with pure culture of 
tetanus bacillus. The bacilli, ifalive,are only to be found in the 
immediate neighborhood of the wound. From this point they 
generate and circulate their poison through the system with 
fatal results, without themselves spreading. 

Thus, then, is the Tetanus riddle solved. The germs of the 
disease are widely diffused in nature; they are abundant in the 
superficial layers of garden soil, and have been found in the 
débris of fallen masonry, in foul stream sand in manure. French 
investigators have found them very plentiful in stables, which 
explains the frequent occurrence of tetanus among the French 
cavalry. Whether there is, apart from this bacillus-engendered 
Tetanus an idiopathic tetanus due to other causes is a 
problem that will be made the subject of future investigation. 

The identity of the tetanus germ having been satisfactorily 
established, Dr. Kitasato, in concert with Staff-surgeon Dr. 
Behring, experimented on the treatment and prevention of the 
disease 1n the hygienic institute of Robert Koch, at Berlin. 

By hypodermic injection of trichloride of iodine in rabbits 
and mice, they succeeded in conferring upon them immunity 
against any subsequent introduction of tetanus bacilli culture, 
and the blood of the creatures thus treated possessed thence- 
forth the property of neutralizing the tetanus poison. 

Using a tetanus bacillus culture of prescribed, strength it was 
found that o.5 cubic centimeter proved fatal with normal rab- 
bits, but 10 cubic centimeters, or twenty times the dose, had no 
effect upon rabbits previously treated with trichloride of iodine. 

The blood of the animals on which immunity had thus been 
conferred was next found to possess the extraordinary property 
of conferring similar immunity on animals inoculated with it. 
Mice were thus inoculated, and after 24 hours they, together 
with two control mice (that is, mice not subjected to the 
treatment), were all inoculated with fetanus daczl/z. Thecontrol 
mice died in 36 hours; those first inoculated with the rabbit’s 
blood enjoyed perfect immunity. 

A quantity of the blood of a rabbit, on which immunity had 
been conferred, was next drawn, and allowed to stand until the 
corpuscles separated from the serum, which latter was then 
tested for its power to decompose the tetanus poison—the /ox- 
albumen. To this end a very poisonous ten days’ tetanus cult- 
ure was taken and passed through a porcelain filter, which 
retained the bacilli, allowing only their poisonous products to 
pass through in the clear fluid. The five hundred thousandth 
part of a cubic centimeter of this fluid being used to inoculate 
mice, proved fatal in from four to six days, and the one hun- 
dred thousandth part in less than two days. One part of this 
poison was next mixed with five parts of the prepared serum, 
and allowed to stand for 24 hours, when the poison was found 
to be decomposed, the fluid producing no injurious effect on 
mice inoculated with it; but, on the contrary, further experi- 
ment demonstrated that the mice thus treated had had com- 
plete immunity from the tetanus poison conferred on them. 

The serum thus prepared, is not merely a preventative 
against tetanus, but proves also to possess curative properties 
when administered after the disease has pronounced itself. 
“Even,” writes Dr Behring, in the “German Medical Weekly,” 
“after several of the extremities exhibit symptoms of tetanus, 
and the death of the mouse is fairly to be expected in a few 
hours, in the absence of treatment, the administration of the 
antidote can be resorted to with certainty, the animal recover- 
ing from all symptoms in a few days.” 

These results are worthy to take rank with Robert Koch’s 
great discovery of the tubercle éacz//7 and its treatment, and 


-are of especial importance, as affording confirmatory evidence 
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that medical science has entered on a newera. Tetanus is not 
less terrible than hydrophobia, and much more frequent; and 
although its successful treatment is so far confined to the 
lower animals, there need be little doubt that it will be com- 
bated in the human subject with equal success. But more 
important still, even than the cure of tetanus, is the light which 
the experiments throw on the treatment of other infectious 
diseases, and the prospect that man will yet acquire dominion 
over the legions of disease germs, to which so many millions of 
the race have succumbed, and virtually subdue the earth to 
himself. Science marches on like the fulfilment of a fairy 
dream, tempting us to exclaim, with the poet, “Oh age in 
which we live, oh glorious age !” 





MORALITY AND METAPHYSICS. 
J. J. Gourp. 
Revue Philosophique, Paris, February. 

ETWEEN practical philosophy and theoretical philos\phy 
B there is an essential difference. The one refers to 
“doing,” the other to “ perceiving;” the one pertains to the 
future (for it is impossible to “ do,” that is, to create what alreadv 
exists), the other to the present (for it is impossible to perceive 
what does not yet exist); the one creates facts, the other only 
states them; and yet these two sciences resemble each other, 
for they both consist in the orderly arrangement of the subjects 
to which they respectively relate, that is, in the co-ordination 
of affirmations; theoretic philosophy co-ordinates opinions, 
that is affirmations in regard to the present, wh‘ie practical 
philosophy co-ordinates volitions, that is, affirriations with 
respect to the future. The object of this essay is to show that 
the co-ordination of volitions, in which practical philosophy 
consists, is not dependent on preconceived metaphysical ideas, 
and to indicate how that co-ordination may be accomplished. 

Co-ordination of any kind needs a fundamental idea around 
which, or by means of which, the positions of the co-ordinated 
objects are determined with reference to their nature; and 
this fundamental idea must be evolved from the co-ordinated 
objects themselves, it must be a szze gud non of every one of 
those objects. Now, the sve gud non of every volition is a 
desire for Pleasure. The fundamental idea, therefore, that 
governs the co-ordination of volitions is the notion of Pleas- 
ure—not selfish, nor altruistic, nor organic, nor zsthetic, nor 
scientific, nor religious, nor moral pleasure, not any particular 
kind of pleasure, but—pleasure in its widest sense, namely, the 
enjoyment of anything, whatever it may be, that is agreeable, 
pleasing, satisfying, GOOD. 

Again, it is true that a fundamental idea governs the division 
of objects into classes determined by their nature; but in the 
co-ordination of volitions something more is needed to regu- 
late the subdivision of objects of the same nature with reference 
to their value. Such subdivision must be based on a compar- 
ative valuation of pleasures. Pleasure, however, cannot be 
qualitatively analyzed. Nor is it susceptible of quantitative 
estimation because (among other reasons), it varies with the 
temperaments that experience it. Any estimate of it must, 
therefore, be an indirect one based on the number of objective 
facts, or facts of consciousness, out of which it arises. A®sthetic 
pleasure, for instance, may be measured by the variety of 
colors or the number of harmonious sounds to which it is due. 

In thus framing a comparative estimate of pleasures it will be 
necessary to distinguish between the intrinsic value of a pleas- 
ure, and the transient value which it derives from urgency, 
for itis not necessarily the most valuable pleasure that is 
always the most urgently needed. For example, when the 
physical organism needs to be replenished, the pleasure of eat- 
ing is of greater value than the intrinsically superior pleasure of 
abandoning one’s self to scientific speculation, because eating is 
then indispensable to many other things, to scientific specula- 
tion itself, 
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It will be necessary, also, to make other distinctions both of 
principle and of detail to complete the classification of voli- 
tions according to the nature and the value of the pleasures 
which are their ultimate objects; and such a classification even 
when imperfect is sufficient to show that practical morality is 
based not on abstract metaphysical standards, but on a desire 
for pleasure, that is for some one or other kind of good; and 
if some of the realities of life were to escape the classification, 
they would do so, not because the classification was unscien- 
tific but because Nature is too sublimely great to be circum- 
scribed by Art. 


THE VEGETABLE CELL AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
ALFRED SCHOBEN. 


Westermann’s Monats Hefte, Brunswick, February. 
T is well known that animal and vegetable organisms are 
built up of innumerable minute cells, recognizable only 
under the microscope and approximating in form to globes, 
cubes, cylinders and prisms. These cells consist structurally 
of cell wall and cell contents, the latter embracing a very wide 
tange of products. The prime material of living cells and the 
seat of their life and activity is, nevertheless, an albuminous sub- 
stance known to science as Plasma. It is through the activity 
of this plasma that the several organs perform their functions, 
both in plants and animals. We are dependent for almost all 
the needs of existence on the vegetable world. It suffices to 
instance only the wood used in the construction of buildings, 
vessels, tools. utensils, etc., the fibres which supply our clothing, 
paper, etc. But while these substances consists of whole por- 
tions of plants or more or less uninjured cells, the vegetable 
kingdom supplies us further with a long series of substances 
from the cell contents which exhibit no traces of organic 
structure. 

Our daily bread is drawn from the cells of plants ; so, also,are 
the fatty oils which we use in the fluid or solid form for burn- 
ing only, but which the people of tropical countries consume 
as a substitute for butter; plant cells supply also the balsams 
and essential oils which hold a valued place in our Materia 
Medica, from whom, too, we derive the gum-resins and var- 
nishes used in the mechanic arts; and to this class may be 
added the caoutchouc, the raw material of a very important 
industry. From the cell contents of plants, too, we derive the 
greater portion of our coloring substances, as well as the tan- 
nin used for converting skins into leather. 

Science has not yet solved the secret of the process of elab- 
oration of vegetable cell contents, but by means of the micro- 
scope aided with chemical reagents, these substances can be 
recognized both in the cells in which they are prepared, and in 
the tissues in which they are deposited and preserved. 

In the department of vegetable physiology it has been 
demonstrated that the cells of the smallest plants, as soon as 
they have assumed the green color, assimilate their food from 
the atmosphere, or rather from the carbonic acid in the atmos- 
phere, and from water. This is one of the most wonderful 
phenomena of organic life, and our greatest chemists have 
striven in vain to imitate the process. Should they ever suc- 
ceed, they would, as remarked by the celebrated botanist, Fer- 
dinand Cohn, solve the first great social problem, that is, the 
bread problem. From the starch, which is recognized under 
the microscope as.minute regular formed grains, is developed 
the albumen which constitutes the prime bulk of the cell; and 
these two substances, starch and albumen, are the basis of our 
daily bread. Both substances are deposited by the mature 
plant in the cells of its seeds, as a providential supply for the 
young plants before they have gathered strength to assimilate 
their own food from air and water. 

Similarly the fatty oils are deposited in the seeds of numer- 
ous plants. They are given off by the starch grains, and show 
themselves, under the microscope, as drops sharply distinct 
from their surroundings; occasionally they assume the form 
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of plates or tablets orcrystals. The vegetable oils are separated 
from the containing seeds by rupture of the cells and pressure. 

For some time past a number of vegetable fats have been 
employed in the perfumer’s art, and the Muskat nuts, and the 
cacao seeds have yielded their edible butters. But a more 
important application of vegetable fats is in the manufacture 
of soapandcandles. They correspond in chemical composition 
to the animal oils, for which they are a perfect substitute. A 
great deal of soap is now made from cocoa-nut and other palm 
oils, and the oil of hemp seed is the basis of green soap. Veg- 
etable oils are rich in fixed stearine, which is expressed for the 
manufacture of candles. Plants produce wax also, and although 
this, in its chemical composition, is analogous to vegetable fats, 
it has the hardness of bees wax, and makes a good substitute 
for it. The well-known Japanese wax is the product of Aus 
succedanea. For the most part, however, vegetable wax is found 
on the outer cuticle of leaves, shoots and fruit, visible under 
the microscope as minute rods andtables. Plums, sword-lilies, 
house-leeks, stone-crops and many grasses and other plants 
exude wax, and by some as for example the Brazilian fan-palm 
and the carnauba palm, (Cofernicza conifera) it is obtained in 
quantity. , 

In the leaves and stems of coniferous trees there are channels 
surrounded by delicate cells which transform their starch into 
resin and deposit it in the channels from which jt is extracted 
by making an incision in the tree. Sometimes these resinous 
secretions induce disease, being formed in such excess at the 
expense of the tissues, that they burst through the bark of the 
tree. Besides the coniferous trees there are many which yield 
resins. The gum resins are used largely for lacquer and varnish. 
Even copal and amber, are the resins of long dead forests. 
For many years the celebrated Japanese lacquer was a secret, 
and chemists exerted themselves to investigate its composition. 
It is now known that it is obtained as a colorless transparent 
resin from the Rhus vernicifera, in which it is deposited in 
channels precisely as resins are in our coniferous trees, and is 
obtained by incisions 1n the same way. 

The Balsams originate in the same way as the resins from 
which they are distinguished by their richness in essential oils. 
Like the resins they are in some cases secreted in special chan- 
nels, in others in superficial vessels or glands, as, for example, 
in the peppermint. In this case the oil is not formed in the 
plant cells, but originates in a chemical change in the cell walls. 
The gums, are secreted by cells which deposit them in special 
channels precisely as the resins are prepared and secreted. Like 
the resins too, the gums sometimes form in excess and exude 
through the bark, as may be frequently observed by cherry and 
plum trees. The most important gum in commerce is the 
product of Acacia Arabica. 

With the gums proper, we must not confuse the caoutchouc 
which is also a vegetable product existing in many plants as a 
milky juice, which flows through the plant in its own separate 
channels, which ramify through the plant in all directions, per- 
meating even to the leaves. The goose thistle and a number 
of other European plants yield a whitish or yellowish milky 
juice, consisting of salts, albumen, acids and caoutchouc, but 
the commercial supplies are yielded by South American, 
African and Southern Asian trees. The South American 
Indians collect the juice of the Szjhonza Elastica in casks, take 
it up on bottle-shaped clay moulds, dry it over the fire, remove 
the clay, and the rubber bottle is ready for the market. The 
original method of the North African collector was to mould 
the caoutchouc in bands around his arm, and let them dry 
there. In this quarter the caoutchouc is yielded by a species 
of bread-fruit tree. In Burmah, and Southern India generally 
the source of Caoutchouc is the Ficus elastica. 

Closely resembling caoutchouc is a substance called gutta 
percha, procured from the milky juice of some East Indian 
trees and valued for many purposes in the arts, especially for 
covering surgical instruments. 
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Among the other products of the indefatigable plant cell not 
the least important are tanning materials, which enable us to 
protect skins against stiffness and decay, and render them 
permanently pliable, and the various coloring substances 
secreted by numerous plants in root or wood or bark. 

This is but a cursory glance at the wonders of the vegetable 
kingdom, but it suffices to show the dependence of its rich 
gifts and products on the labors of the cell. The discovery of 
this fact is one of the wonders of modern science, and serves to 
stimulate our admiration of an organized being, whose minute 
elements are creative individualities. 

PATHOLOGICAL LESIONS OF CHRONIC 

ALCOHOLISM. 
Dr. GEORGE T. KEMP. 
Quarterly Fournal of Inebriety, Hartford, Conn., Fanuary. 
LCOHOL has been a convenient scapegoat for many 
pathological lesions found in men, who have been 
addicted to its use, and since to discuss the whole subject of 
“Lesions Attributed to Chronic Alcoholism” would exceed my 
limits, I will confine myself, in the present paper, to such 
lesions as are pretty generally conceded to be produced by the 
long-continued use of alcohol. 

The system generally is profoundly affected by chronic 
alcoholism, a decided state of cachexia being developed which 
is sometimes called “alcoholic cachexia.” The resistance of 
the system to diseases in general is diminished, and many 
diseases assume a much more virulent form in alcoholics than in 
other conditions. Probably the form of degeneration, most 
generally produced by alcohol, is a fatty metamorphosis. The 
tendency to the formation and deposit of fat is so strong that 
even the blood is said to contain an abnormal amount of fat. 
The bloated, greasy, sleek appearance of alcoholics at this 
stage is too well known to need further comment, and we need 
only remember that fatty deposits are being made in many of 
the most important viscera as well as in the subcutaneous 
tissue and omentum to form a tolerably vivid impression of the 
condition of the organism at this time. This fatty condition 
may continue until death, and may hasten death by weakening 
some vital organ, as the heart; but if this is not the case, the 
tendency is for the fatty metamorphosis, to be followed by 
sclerotic changes, or, more rarely, by parenchymatous inflam- 
mation. The blood becomes watery, and the number of red 
corpuscles diminishes, thus producing anemia. This is added to 
disturbances of digestion and circulation, and all combine to 
reduce the fat, and to give us the picture of the pale, flabby 
victim of intemperance, dull in intellect, shattered in constitu- 
tion, and suffering from all the ills which such a dyscrasia is 
liable to produce. 

The stomach, the intestines, the liver, the lungs, the blood- 
vessels and the kidneys, all exhibit pathological changes in 
chronic alcoholics; but these cannot all be safely characterized 
as lesions of chronicalcoholics, much of the statistical evidence 
on this point being untrustworthy, because we do not know the 
history of the patients. 

The greatest effect of alcohol, functionally, is on the nervous 
system, and different changes have been described as occurring 
in the brain of chronic alcoholics, but no constant lesion, 
gross or microscopic, has yet been demonstrated to be charac- 
teristic. The meninges are usually the seat of hyperemia, and 
the outpouring of fibrinous lymph. Pachymeningitis hemor- 
rhagica interna is also found in these cases. The bad condition 
of the blood, arteries and capillaries favors the exudation of 
serum, and we not unfrequently have a large effusion such as 
to exert considerable pressure on the brain. The same may be 
said of the spinal cord as of the brain. There is great func- 
tional disturbance, but no pathological lesion yet shown to 
account for it. The meninges are involved just as in the brain. 

The action of common liquors which contain higher alcohols 
than the ordinary (ethyl) alcohol, is more harmful than that of 
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purer liquors, or of purealcohol. Dujardin Beaumetz has made 
some interesting experiments on animals to show this. The 
animals chosen were pigs because their food and digestion, 
more than that of any other animal, resembles that of man. 
He found that with ordinary (ethyl) alcohol, there was no con- 
siderable interstitial hepatitis, thickening of the stomach wall 
or ascites, even after two and one half years of alcoholism. 

With the higher alcohols congestion of the stomach and of 
the liver were produced in a marked degree, and in a very short 
time. 

In some experiments which I saw made by Prof. Martin at the 
Johns Hopkins University, the effect of the different alcohols 
was very strikingly shown. The action of these alcohols was 
tested on the mammalian heart, isolated according to Prof. 
Martin’s method, and separated from the influence of the ner- 
vous system except its own extrinsic ganglia. One of these 
alcohols which is sometimes found in liquors was so deadly in 
its influence as to paralyze the heart, when present in such small 
proportion as one dropin several pints of blood. Of course we 
do not get one drop of these higher alcohols in one or two 
glasses even of common liquor, but there is abundant evidence 
of the damage they do even in the minute proportion in which 
they occur. After all we are to look to neurosis rather than to 
pathological lesions for more valuable working data for those 
interested in the study of inebriety. Many of our most danger- 
ous mental diseases have no pathological lesion by which they 
can be recognized, and yet the clinical signs are most striking. 

If by careful study we can show that the lesions of alcohol 
are the functional diseases of the nervous system, rather than 
those marked by any anatomical change, we place them, I think, 
much nearer where they belong. 


RELIGIOUS. 
THE PROXIMATE CAUSES OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 
THomas HI i, D.D. 

Andover Review, Boston, March. 

HE proximate causes of the crucifixion, into which we 
would inquire, began clearly to manifest themselves at 
the time when Jesus drew from Simon, at Czsarea Philippi, 
that strong confession of faith, which led to the reply, Thou 
art Peter. (Matt. xvi: 13; Mark viii: 27; Luke ix: 18.) From 
that time Jesus began to show the disciples that the Messiah, 
instead of fulfilling the expectations of the chief men, was to 
suffer an ignominious death. (Matt. xvi: 21, etc.) The narrative 
of Matthew, closely agreeing with that of Mark, then goes on 
to describe the transfiguration; a visit to Galilee, in which 
Jesus repeats the warning that their faith would be tested 
when He himself was crucified; a visit to Capernaum; the 
starting towards Jerusalem; the attempt of Pharisees to trip 
Him up concerning marriage and divorce; and a third solemn 
warning to the twelve that their faith in Him as the Messiah 
would be shaken when they saw Him crucified. He passes 
through Jericho, and as He draws near to Jerusalem (Matt. xx : 
29; xxi: 17) borrows an ass’s colt, rides into the city triumph- 
antly, and drives the traders from the temple courts. He fore- 
tells the withering of a fig-tree; answers with marvelous 
dignity and wisdom various attempts to entrap Him; and the 
next day foretells the speedy destruction of the city. He gives 
the parable of the Last Judgment, and a fourth time warns the 
twelve that in two days more He would be arrested and dragged 
todeath. The Pharisees had planned to kill Him secretly, but 
not during the feast. The supper at Simon's house, and the 
pouring of ointment follow. Judas agrees to betray Him. The 
Last Supper, the scene in the garden, the arrest, the conviction 
before the Sanhedrin, the sending of Him to Pilate, the con- 
fession to Pilate that He is a King; Pilate’s desire to release 
Him, but yet giving Him up to crucifixion; all follow in the 

narratives of Matthew and of Mark. 
Matthew was one of the twelve; and Mark, being a connec- 
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tion of Peter, probably obtained his materials from Peter. 
Luke was not one of the twelve, and to judge from his preface, 
had but little personal knowledge of the events; but he was an 
educated and careful writer, and his account, drawn by inquiry 
from others, agrees in the main with Matthew and Mark. Yet 
he gives several new, interesting and valuable particulars, and 
does not keep to precisely the same order of events. He omits 
the supper at Bethany, but mentions, even earlier than Peter’s 
confession of faith, a supper at the house of a Pharisee, at a 
place not named, where a woman who was a sinner annointed 
Jesus’s feet. (Luke vii: 36, etc.) 

We find the fourth Gospel surrounded by such an entirely 
different atmosphere that many critics have declared within 
the last half century that it is not a historical work. But it 
must not be hastily discredited. Unquestionably it was written 
long after the other Gospels; hence the strongest probability 
that the writer was familiar with them. It is universally 
admitted that the fourth Gospel presents a very exalted view 
of the dignity of Christ. Yet in several of the narratives 
common to all the Gospels the events are, in John’s, largely 
deprived of any miraculous air. For example, the astounding 
miracle which in Matthew (xxviii: 2-7) and Luke (xxiv: 4, 5) is 
associated with the resurrection is in John shorn of its glory, 
and told with a preface suggesting the writer’s doubt about it. 
He shows it was not “the women,” but Mary alone who saw 
the angels; that it was “ yet dark;” that Mary’s eyes were suf- 
fused with tears, so that she did not recognize Jesus standing 
by her in the open air, while where she saw the angels was in 
the darker cave, out of which He and Peter had just come, not 
having seen two angels in white, but two bundles of grave- 
clothes ; and finally that these angels questioned her in the 
exact phrase which Jesus himself, immediately afterwards 
repeated. The rational conclusion is that the writer was 


actually the man who went with Peter into the tomb, and whois 
giving,with scrupulous accuracy, only what he himself absolutely 
knew of that one event which changed the whole course of 
human history. I cannot refuse to see in this twentieth chap- 
ter of John demonstrative evidence that the writer is a witness 
competent in knowledge and trustworthy in character, and I 
turn to him for light upon the connection of events and the 
roximate causes of the crucifixion. His Gospel was written 
or the simple purpose of telling the facts in their order, and 
written by one who was in particular sympathy and close com- 
panionship with Jesus. 

The determination of the chief men that Jesus must die 


appears from all accounts. There was doubt as to their legal 


power to condemn to death, but there were numerous zealots 
who could be easily persuaded that they would be doing God 
service by stabbing the blasphemer to the heart. Our Lord 
knew this; but such secret death would not accomplish His 
ends. He, therefore, determined (as I think the narrative of 
Sa shows) that, since they would kill Him, they should kill 

im not secretly, but publicly upon the cross, in midday, 
during the Passover week, while Jerusalem was crowded with 
strangers. 

John represents the Master as a frequent visitor of a family 
in Bethany consisting of Lazarus, and his sisters Mary and 
Martha, whom He held in peculiar regard. Yet on learning of 
Lazarus's sickness, He refrained for two days from going to him. 
When Jesus went to him, Lazarus had been dead several days, 
and Jesus called him back to life. One reason for the desire 
of Jesus to die by crucifixion instead of secret assassination was 
that it would make his death certain, and nis own resurrection 
certain; and the same reason required the death of Lazarus to 
be an assured fact. It may be asked, If the resurrection of 
Lazarus was also an assured fact, why did it not get into the 
other Gospels? The answer is that the Jews sought to kill 
Lazarus also, and for that reason the Apostles and early 
believers refrained from mentioning him. But although the 
Synoptic Gospels do not allude tothe raising of Lazarus, their 
narratives all demand it, as the only plausible explanation of 
that triumphant entry into Jerusalem which they all describe. 

The event, as Jesus must have seen that it would, created 
great excitement among the crowd in attendance at the festi- 
val, particularly among the Galileans, and caused hundreds to 
believe that this was the Christ that was to come. Jesus 
retired a few days to Ephraim to allow time for the excite- 
ment to spread. He then returned to Bethany and allowed 


Simon to give a supper in honor of himself and Lazarus, This 
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rekindled the excitement, and among a much wider circle, the 
city being full of Israelites from Galilee and other parts of 
Palestine. 

The next point was to draw them into some public demon- 
stration of their faith, and was fully accomplished in the tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem. The shouting of hosannas to 
the Son of David not only gave the chief men the opportunity 
to accuse Him of treason, but compelled them to bring the 
charge. If they leave Him unmolested after being publicly 
proclaimed King of Israel they expose themselves to the charge 
of secretly favoring His claims. If, on the other hand, they 
carry out the purpose for which they had bribed Judas, and 
have Him secretly stabbed in Gethsemane, they expose them- 
selves to popular suspicion, and perhaps to riotous attacks 
from the mob. So they secure His arrest by night, convict 
Him of blasphemy before their court, and then send Him to 
Pilate, saying that He claimed to be King of Israel. John 
explains why Pilate did not dare to release Jesus: he feared 
the charge of constructive treason if he let Him go. 

Thus our Lord had accomplished His purpose: He had 
delivered himself from the secret dagger, and compelled the 
Jews to deliver Him to the Romans to be crucified. Investi- 
gation of the causes which forced the Pharisees to so sudden 
and so complete a change in their plans has given me a 
new and exceedingly strong argument for the genuineness and 
authenticity of John’s Gospel. It has given me also a more 
vivid, a more human, sense of the greatness and majesty of 
Jesus’s character. Never man spake like that man; never was 
Hebrew prophet or heathen sage thus able, like a Divine Prov- 
idence, to control the raging fury of foes, and guide the zeal of 
friends, at His own will, without either friend or foe recognizing 
that 


The passive [actors] lent [their] hand 
To the vast soul that o’er them planned. 





THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF KRISHNA. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH N. REED. 
Christian Thought, New York, February. 
ONEST and fearless investigation is always the handmaid 
of Truth; the clearest light which can be flashed on her 
pages reveals in the strongest colors her beauty and harmony ; 
hence it is that Christian believers have always been found in 
the vanguard of science. With nothing to fear and nothing to 
hide, these men, more than any others, have examined the his- 
toric foundations of the Christian faith. From the opening 
chapter of Genesis to the closing page of Revelation, every 
thought has been sifted, every line of historical statement has 
been examined ; for Christianity has too much at stake to be 
content with any superficial work in this matter. 

Her foes have also helped to build the fires of investigation 
which have melted away the dross, and revealed the gold of 
truth. 

Her cosmogony has been challenged by the revelations of 
geology, chronology and history ; it has been questioned by the 
fossils from the depths of the earth, and by the stars that gleam 
in the midnight heavens; her geography has been verified by 
the life-work of such men as Ritter, Foster, and even Renan. 
The historian has questioned the foundations of her ancient 
cities, and Rawlinson has brought from the very bosom of the 
earth, the testimony of centuries gone. Men have given their 
lives to the drudgery of cuneiform study, and the Bible story is 
verified by the rocks of Sinai, by the temples of Egypt, and by 
the inscriptions of Persian Kings. In the field of ancient lit- 
erature the work has been no less thorough; parchments have 
been examined ; dead languages have been learned, almost end- 
less genealogies have been examined, classified and translated ; 
even the vaults of kings have been searched,and their long 
imprisoned mysteries revealed. The early songs of the Vedas 
have been questioned over and over again, and they have hurled 
back a denial of the statements which have been so rashly made 
concerning them ; when there were no European or American 
scholars who could read Sanskrit, it was customary fora certain 
class of men to assert that “the Vedas were thousands of years 
older than the Old Testament, and that the books of the Bible 
were largely copied from them.” The safest timeto make this 
assertion was while the Vedas were safely hidden in the obscu— 
rity of an unknown tongue, and they who assumed so much 
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familiarity with the contents of these books, did not know 
that they had never been published even in Sanskrit—they did 
not know that the Veda was long transmitted orally from one 
generation to the next, and that there were no manuscripts of 
it in existence that extend further back than from twelve to 
fifteen hundred years after Christ. Still less do they know that, 
very early in the Christian era, the story of the Cross penetrated 
India, although we have the royal grants to early Christians 
inscribed on copper plates in Pahlavi characters, showing that 
Christianity had attained a position of some importance there, 
even during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Those who made such reckless statements concerning the 
Vedas, have been equally rash in relation to Krishna. the rude 
and amorous warrior of the cowherds, and Apollo of the Indian 
dairy maids. Knowing little or nothing of the teachings of 
Hindu literature upon this subject, they have gravely asserted 
over and over again that the character of Christ is copied from 
that of the Hindu God, and that Christianity is merely a per- 
petuation of Hindu superstitions. 

An investigation of this question, involving many years of 
careful study, reveals the character of Krishna as being entirely 
opposite to that of Jesus of Nazareth. The resemblances are 
very slight, and the idea that Krishna was born of a virgin 
cannot be entertained fora moment by any one who is at all 
acquainted with the subject, in view of the prominence given 
to Krishna’s older brother in the Hindu literature. 

Reviewing the facts, we learn: 

First. That Krishna worship is nowhere found in the early 
Vedic writings. 

Second. That the light thrown upon the real life of the 
warrior, who was afterwards deified by his admirers reveals 
a very unscrupulous character. 

Third. That the effort to claim a similarity between two 
names of such entirely opposite signification as Christ and 
Krishna, is of very modern origin, and repudiated by all 
scholars. 

The devotees of Krishna look forward to find oblivion as the 
highest reward, while Christianity offers eternal life to those 
who seek for its blessings. Krishna exclaims, “I am the way 
to liberation from existence,” while the voice of Christ is ring- 
ing through the halls of death with the words, “J am the 
resurrection and the life.” 


THE REALITIES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Epwin A. Apsort, D.D. 
Contemporary Review, London, February. 

HAT Professor J. Agar Beet was good enough to say 
about my article on “Illusion in Religion,” I should 
like, as far as possible, to reciprocate about his “ Certainties of 
Christianity.” With part of it—at all events with the most 
important part, the emphatic assertion of the divinity of Christ 
—‘I heartily agree.” Perhaps where we appear to disagree it 
is only because the Professor and I look at the same things 
from different points of view, he regarding them as “certain- 
ties,” | as “realities.” Perhaps, too, both of us have laid our- 
selves open to misconception. It certainly seems to me that 
the Professor has misunderstood me so far as to think that I 
reckoned among ‘‘illusions” both the belief in the divinity of 
Christ, and also the belief in His Resurrection. On the con- 
trary, I regard these as the most real of realities, except in the 
minds of those who have hardly any conception of the meaning 
of “divine,” and who think that “rising again” means simply 
walking and talking after death. I shall touch on only two 
points—first, his remarks on the Resurrection of Christ, and 
secondly, but very briefly, on the identity of the present text of 

the New Testament with the original. 

First, then, Professor Beet’s words appear to commit him to 
the statement that unless the ordinary view is taken of Christ’s 
resurrection—even though men may believe that He really, 
but spiritually, rose from the dead, and really appeared after 
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death to His disciples—they “will not” (and the words imply 
they ‘‘cannot”) admit Christ’s claims to be divine. “The res- 
urrection of Christ and the superhuman dignity claimed for 
Him must stand or fall together. . . . Either Christ rose 
from the dead and is divine, or He did not rise, and is only 
human.” 

Now, believing as I most firmly do, in the Divine Nature and 
Eternal Sonship of our Lord, I fully admit that His resurrection 
in some real and objective shape, is essential to any satisfying 
conception of Christ. But the statement above quoted requires 
us to believe that “Christ’s body, laid in the grave, was raised 
to life.” The Professor further goes on tosay: “If you believe 
that His dead body was raised to life, then you must believe 
that He conquered death; and, on the other hand, if you dis- 
believe that the body laid dead in the grave was raised to life, 
then you cannot believe that He conquered death, and, there- 
fore, whatever marvellous and real manifestations of Him you 
may believe to have been made to His disciples after His death, 
you will not admit Him to be divine.” These propositions may 
commend themselves to the popular view. But if they do, the 
popular view is false, for 1 know at least one person who disbe- 
lieves in the materialistic resurrection, and yet admits Christ 
to be divine. 

Professor Beet’s language might easily lead his readers to 
suppose that, if they are asked “ Why did St. Paul accept Jesus 
as divine,” they must reply, “‘ Because he believed Jesus to have 
had His dead body restored to life.” Now 1 should not have 
uttered a word of objection if it had been stated that in accept- 
ing Jesus as divine St. Paul wasgreatly influenced by his belief 
in Christ’s resurrection, but according to the Professor, the one 
great superhuman act which convinced Paul was that Jesus 
had His “ body laid dead in the grave, restored to life!” 

To Christians who take the popular view (which I must hon- 
estly say I donot myself take) of Biblical miracles, the mere 
fact of having one’s body raised from the dead ought surely 
not to appear a test of divinity. If it were we should have to 
attribute a divine nature, not only to the saints who St. Mat- 
thew tells us were raised from the dead and “ came forth out 
of the tombs after His resurrection and entered into the Holy 


City and appeared unto many” but also to Lazarus, the son of 
the widow of Nain and others. 

In the first Epistle of St. Peter, Christ is said according to 
the Old Version (III. 18.), to have been “quickened éy the 
Spirit ;” but the New Version has “ put to death in the flesh 
and quickened zz the spirit,” thus suggesting a resurrection 
that affected rather the spiritual than the fleshly element, but 
still an act performed by God, The resurrection of Jesus Christ 
is to be regarded then as the work of God, and we seem to do 
it most honor when we regard it as necessary, because, accord- 
ing to law in the highest sense, necessary in accordance with 
the immutable laws of the spiritual world. He who was one with 
the Father from the beginning, must needs triumph over death ; 
not indeed physically but spiritually; and His Spirit could not 
be kept by the grave from continuing and multiplying His work 
among His followers. 

Thus then the resurrection of Jesus Christ was something 
very far above the mere reanimation or even the spiritual 
transmutation of the body. If either of these events had hap- 
pened, and had been attested by far more cogent evidence than 
has been handed down, even by dispassionate, even by hostile 
witnesses, and these all agreeing and not differing in their 
testimony—still this would have been no “trampling under 
foot the king of terrors,” unless the Spirit of Jesus, Jesus Him- 
self, as distinct from the mere fleshly body—Jesus as the 
Epistle says “ put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the 
spirit”—had risen with a spiritual resurrection, and beaten 
down the fear of death in the hearts of his disciples, by taking 
up His abode in them, and communicating to them a share in 
His triumph. 

As regards St. Paul’s evidence which is earlier than that of 
any Gospel it seems probable, nay almost certain, that he 
placed the manifestation of the risen Saviour to himself on the 
same footings with the manifestations to the other Apostles, 
and that he spoke of them all as “appearances” (@g7) and 
the manifestation to St. Paul appears to have been of a kind 
that would now be described as a “ vision,” although, of course 
with an objective reality behind it. 
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Books. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
Volume I., Sovereignty and Liberty ; Volume II.,Government. By 
John W. Burgess, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History, Political 
Science, and International Law, Dean of the University Faculty of 
Political Science, in Columbia College. Systematic Series edited by 
the University Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College. 2 
vols. 8vo., pp. 337, 404. Boston and London: Ginn & Company. 
1890. 

(This is a comparative study. The work is divided into two parts. The first relates 
to Political Science ; the second to Comparative Constitutional Law, as it exists in 
the United States, Germany, Great Britain and France. In the First Part, three 
Books are devoted respectively to ‘‘The Nation,” ‘‘ The State,’ and ‘‘ The Forma- 
tion of the Constitutions of Great Britain, the United States,Germany and France.” 
The Second Part is also divided into three Books, devoted respectively to ‘‘ The 
Organization of the State within the Constitution ;’’ ‘ Individual Liberty ;’’ and 
‘The Constitution of Government.”’ The entire Second Volume is filled with the 
third Book of Part II.,and thus is wholly occupied with ‘‘Government,” while 
** Sovereignty and Liberty " are the themes of the First Volume. Four Appendi- 
ces to the First Volume contain the Constitutions of the United States, Germany, 
Prussia and France. We shall this week consider the portion of the work relating 
to Sovereignty only, reserving a digest of the portions relating to Liberty and 
Government until next week.] 





RIMARILY and properly the word nation is a term of ethnology, 
and the concept expressed by it is an ethnological concept. It is 
derived from the Latin mascor, and has reference, therefore, primarily, 
to the relations of birth and race-kinship. It has became, however, 
one of the commonest catch-words of modern political science. 
Especially is it so used and abused, by French, English, and American 
publicist. The Germans, on the other hand,are more exact and scien- 
tific in their political and legal nomenclature. We shall do well to 
imitate their example. As an abstract definition I would offer this: 
A nation is a population of an ethnic unity, inhabiting a territory of 
a geographic unity. By geographic unity I mean a territory separated 
from other territory by high mountain ranges, or broad bodies of 
water, or impenetrable forests, or jungles, or climatic extremes—such 
barriers, as place, or did once place, great difficulties in the way of 
external intercourse and communication. By ethnic unity, I mean a 
population having a common language and literature, a common 
tradition and history, a common tustom, and a common conscious- 
ness of rights and wrongs. Of these the most important element is 
that of acommon speech. 

When the geographic and ethnic unities coincide, or very nearly 
coincide, the nation is almost sure to organize itself politically—to 
become a state. It is not to be assumed, however, that every nation 
must become a state. That depends upon the talent for political 
organization in the nation. 

There is a distinction to be drawn between nations ant nationalities. 
When I refer to the distribution of the former, I speak of populations of 
different nationality occupying separate territories. When, on the 
other hand, I refer to the distribution of nationalities, I have in mind 
populations of different nationality scattered over the same territory. 
Thus in the territory to which we give the name of Europe, including 
in that the British Islands, I reckon nine national unities. In North 
America, between the thirtieth and fiftieth degrees of north latitude, I 
find several ethnic varieties, of which the most important are the 
Anglo-Americans, Germans and Scandinavians, all different branches 


of the Teutonic race, though not yet fully amalgamated. Besides 
these are the negro race, the Celts, the Mongols and the Indians. 

The political ideals peculiar to each race differ greatly. The 
political institution in which the political life of the Greeks and 
Slavs incorporates itself is the community. I do not believe that a 
consciousness of the political principles, which we call modern, has 
been awakened in any considerable number of the Greeks or Slavs, 
and I do not think that these few more enlightened minds are aware 
how totally unpolitical their national genius is. There is probably not 
an American schoolboy, fifteen years of age, who has not wept bitter 
tears over the fate of Poland, and who does not think he could reform 
the government of Russia; and I have no doubt he would begin by 
dethroning the Czar, abolishing the army, and disestablishing the 
Church, I am sure that the practical result of this procedure would 
be that in less than twenty-five years there would be little left of the 
civilization of Russia, and possibly of the civilization of Europe. Let 
the Czsarism of Russia be made as honest and benevolent as possible, 
but Czsarism must be the general system of its political organization 
so long as the political psychology of the Slav is waat it is and what 
it has been. The psychology of the Celt is, if anything, still more 
unpolitical than that of the Greek and the Slav. On the other hand, 
the Roman or Latin nations have shown from the earliest beginnings 
of their history great political and legal genius. The Teutons are 
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also nations of high political and legal endowment. The peculiar 
creations of these nations may be expressed in a single phrase : they 
are the founders of national states. The national state is the most 
modern and most complete solution of the whole problem of political 
organization which the world has as yet produced ; and the fact that 
it is the creation of Teutonic political genius, stamps the Teutonic 
nations as the political nations par excellence, and authorizes them, in 
the economy of the world, to assume the leadership in the establishment 
and administration of states. 

The conclusions of practical politics from the foregoing considera- 
tions in regard to physical, ethnical and political geography, and 
national characteristics are, first, that national unity is the determin- 
ing force in the development of the modern constitutional state ; 
second, that the Teutonic races are entrusted, in the general economy 
of history, with the mission of conducting the political civilization of 
the modern world. Finally, we must conclude from the manifest 
mission of the Teutonic nations, that interference in the affairs of 
populations not wholly barbaric, which have made some progress in 
State organization, but which manifest incapacity to solve the problem 
of political civilization with any degree of completeness, is a justifiable 
policy. 

Definitions of so comprehensive a term as the state are generally 
one-sided and always unsatisfactory. There are two ways of reaching 
the definition. The one is the process of pure philosophy, the other 
that of inductive logic. The one gives us an idea of the reason, the 
other a concept of the understanding. The idea of the state is the 
state perfect and complete. The concept of the state is the state 
developing and approaching conception. 

What are the peculiar characteristics of the organization which we 
term the state ? 

First. The state is all-comprehensive. Its organization embraces 
all persons, natural or legal, and ail associations of persons. 

Second. The state is exclusive. Political science and public law do 
not recognize the existence of an imperium in imperio. 

Vhird. The state is permanent. It does not lie within the power 
of man to create it to-day and destroy it to-morrow, as caprice may 
move them. 

Fourth. The state is sovereign. What we do mean by this all-impor- 
tant principle, sovereignty? Power cannot be sovereign, if it be 
limited ; and not until we reach the power which is unlimited, or only 
self-limited, have we attained the sovereignty. The unlimited sover- 
eignty of the state is not hostile to individual liberty, but is its source 
and support. Of course, the state may abuse its unlimited power over 
the individual, but this is never to be presumed. It is the human 
organ least likely to do wrong, and, therefore, we must hold to the 
principle that the state can do no wrong. 

The difficulty which lies in the way of the general acceptances by 
publicists of the principle of the sovereignty of the state is the fact, 
that they do not sufficientl distinguish the state from the govern- 
ment. In America we have a great advantage in regard to this sub- 
ject. With us, the government is not the sovereign organization of 
the state. Back of the government lies the Constitution ; and back 
of the Constitution the original sovereign state, which ordains the 
constitution both of government and liberty. This is the point in 
which the public law of the United States has reached a far higher 
development than that of any state of Europe. 

The origin of the state has been, and is still, a greatly involved 
question. There is a theological theory, a social theory and an his- 
torical theory. The proposition that the state is the product of history 
means, that it is the gradual and continuous development of human 
society, and of a grossly imperfect beginning, through crude but im- 
proving forms of manifestation, towards a perfect and universal 
organization of mankind. This principle does not stand opposed to 
the doctrine of the divine origin of the state, when that origin is 
rationally construed. But the theory of the social compact cannot be 
accepted as the starting point in the evolution of the state. The appli- 
cation of the theory—yea, even the conscious recognition of it—pre- 
supposes an already highly developed state-life. 

As to the forms of state a great deal has been written, much of it 
unsatisfactory, owing, as I think, to the fact that European publicists 
do not discriminate clearly between state and government, and that 
American writers copy too closely the European authors. My con- 
tention is, that the classification of states, as to form, into monarchies, 
aristocracies and democracies, is both correct and exhaustive ; that no 
additional forms can be made out of a combination of these or out of 
a union of several states ; and that the notion that there can be, pro- 
ceeds from the confounding of state and government in the treatment 
of the subject. 

The ends of the state are: first, the organization of government and 
liberty, so as to give the highest possible power tothe government, 
consistent with the highest possible freedom in the individual ; to the 
end, secondly, that the national genius of the different states may be 
developed, and perfected, and made objective in customs, laws and 
institutions ; from the standpoints furnished by which, finally, the 
world’s civilization may be surveyed on all sides, mapped out, tra- 
versed, made known and realized. 

Passing from the principles so far contended for to a consideration 
of the formation of the British, United States, German and French 
constitutions, my conclusions are : 

First. That the present British constitution, which, in my view, did 
not exist before the year 1832, is the outcome of a revolutionary pro- 
cedure, less violent than in the case of the three other constitutions. 

Second. The Constitution of the United States is also the product of 
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arevolution, not only mediately, but immediately; the Convention of 

1787, having assumed constituent powers, 7.e., assumed to be the 

representative organization of the American State, the sovereign in 

the whole system; ordained the constitution of government and of 
liberty, called for the p/edisctte therein, and fixed the majority necessary 
for approval. 

Third. The German Constitution was likewise the result of force. 
Prussia’s justification for seizing on the hegemony of the other Ger- 
man States, stands firm upon the ground of political morality, but, 
measured by the existing principles of legality, she was guilty of 
rebellion, which became legal through the ordeal of battle. 

Fourth. So, finally, the French Constitution was framed by a body, 
elected by universal suffrage, which took upon itself, first, the powers 
and duties of government, and, after six years of existence in this 
capacity, framed and outlined the present constitution of the French 
Republic. 

In all four ot these states the constitutions have reached the demo- 
cratic period of their development. Two of them are usually described 
as monarchies, but they are such in appearance only, and hardly that. 
In England and Germany, if the old forms prove elastic enough 
to adapt themselves to the new content, they may still furnish the 
names and titles of the new powers for decades, perhaps centuries, to 
come. 

I pass now to consider the organization of the state within the 
constitution. 

A complete constitution may be said to consist of three fundamen- 
tal parts. The first, and most important, is the organization of the 
state for the accomplishment of future changes in the constitution. 
The second I denominate the constitution of liberty, and the third, 
the constitution of government. I consider these three parts in the 
order named. 

In Great Britain the state is identical with a part of the government, 
i. e., the House of Commons, in which the sovereignty resides—an 
organization which has both advantages and disadvantages. Conse- 
quently, by it alone can be made amendments to the Constitution. The 
advantages are consistency in character, absoluteness in power, pre- 
cision in action, and facility inemployment. The disadvantage is that it 
risks everything upon the wisdom, the integrity and the patriotism of 
the party in majority in the House. Should these qualities fail in the 
make-up of that body, the liberty of the individual and the welfare of 
society would inevitably suffer violence, and perhaps destruction. 

In the United States, the Constitution, by its fifth Article, provides 
for its own amendment. I cannot, however, sympathize with the 
commendation bestowed on that article by Mr. Justice Story and 
other commentators. I think that too great difficulties have been put 
in the way of amendment, and that the safeguards against radical 
change have been exaggerated to the point of dethroning the real 
sovereign. 

The German state may reorganize itself in the constititution ; but 
it can do so, legally, only through the forms of procedure prescribed 
therein for its present organization. The likelihood of its being able 
todo so, in fact, is not great. The real power back of the constitution 
is the German people, under the lead of the Prussian organization. 
The power of the Prussian arms established the German Empire. The 
many, and in some respects petty and misleading, legal forms, em- 
ployed in the formal part of the work, must never blind us to where 
the real power was and is. 

By the French Constitution, the two Chambers, united in National 
Assembly, have the power to revise the Constitution. That National 
Assembly has undertaken to tie its own hands upon a single subject. 
It enacted, in August, 1884, a constitutional amendment declaring that 
the republican form of government shall never be subject to revision. 
But this is simply a bit of useless verbiage. For the same power which 
enacted the amendment can at any time repeal it. The French Con- 
stitution has gone farther than either of the three others in the devel- 
opment of an independent organization of the state, distinct from the 
organization of a government, and possessing more completely the 
elements of sovereignty, both in theory and practice. But the iden- 
tity of personnel in the National Assembly and in the Legislative Cham- 
bers is the one point in which the French Constitution fails in logical 
precision. 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS INDUCTIVELY 
CONSIDERED AND PRACTICALLY APPLIED, with Cri- 
ticims on Current Theories. By George Gunton, Author of Wealth 
and Progress. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1891. $1.75. 
[Political Economy has been called the ‘‘ Dismal Science,”’ and the natural 

working of economic laws widely held to indicate an unfavorable outcome for 

the future of modern industrial communities. In opposition to this view, Mr. 

Gunton, in a previous volume, entitled’ Wealth and Progress, maintains the 

Essential Solidarity of Social Interests, and the dependence of capital for its most 

profitable employment upon the highest development of the masses. The present 

volume is a more elaborate and connected discussion of the principles of social 
progress, as developed in the laws of economic production and distribution and 
in practical statesmanship.] 


ss the place of Political Economy, a science concerning itself solely 

with the production of Wealth or Value, Social Economics presents 
us with a Science of human welfare, which makes the social life of the 
producers the end to which the creation of commodities is the great 
means, Instead of justifying human degradation as a means of 
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cheapening wealth, it shows conclusively that even industrial success 
can be best secured by developing the wants and elevating the life and 
character of the masses. 

Social progress in the gradual movement of society toward a 
greater definitness of economic and social relations, specialization of 
functions, and interdependence of individuals and classes, with an in- 
crease of wealth, power, and freedom for the individual, and adiminution 
ofthe arbitrary functions of government. This movement is industrial 
or social, as it contributes to the support and enjoyment of life. In 
industry it promotes the de-individuation and aggregation of productive 
force—both of labor and capital—the individuation of nfanagement 
and responsibility, and the socialization of s<sults in more, better and 
cheaper products. Insociety and politics it increases the sovereignty of 
the individual while diminishing governmental authority, thus special- 
izing and limiting his economic function and generalizing and extend- 
ing his individual and social function. With the loss of industrial 
individuality and the power to employ himself, the laborer gains in 
social and political individuality and in the power to control his 
employer. As civilization advances, the prosperity and the safety of 
the community thus depend more and more upon the industrial and 
social welfare of the laboring classes. Civil and political freedom 
have everywhere followed the material prosperity of the masses and 
this has been characterized by specialzation of labor, concentration of 
capital, and private responsibility in industrial enterprise. 

Production is the creation, or the increase, of transferable utility. 
Industrial progress primarily consists in cheapening wealth, as tested 
by the amount of material well-being obtainable for a day’s labor. 
Productive efficiency is increased, and wealth cheapened only as natural 
forces are substituted for labor. Capital, however, the indispensible 
agent in this substitution, can be economically employed only with the 
larger market resulting from increased consumption fer capita in the 
community. Large consumption, which in turn means high-priced 
labor, is, therefore, one of the prime causes of cheap wealth. 

Economic prices are high or low, things are dear or cheap, as a 
smaller or larger amount of them will exchange for a day’s labor. 
Economic value, or price, are not, therefore, determined by the ratio 
between demand and supply, but by the cost of production, and in an 
open market, by the cost of producing the dearest portion of the supply 
in that market. This cost of production in turn depends, not upon the 
quantity of labor expended, but upon the aggregate cost of labor, 
directly or indirectly, employed; and, since large consumption induces 
the economic use of machinery, high wages promote low prices. 

The doctrine that increased profits can only accrue from dimin- 
ished wages, has made political or physical economy pessimistic. The 
contrary doctrine, that increased wealth results from enlarged con- 
sumption, and from the improved use of natural forces, by more intel- 
ligent and better paid labor, restores the science to its place of aid to 
a progressive civilization. 

According to socialistic theories, which in this respect are sup- 
ported by the majority of economic writers, wages are determined 
by what remains of the product, after rent, interest and profit are 
deducted. Wages, however, being the price of labor, are determined, 
as is the price of commodities, by the cost of furnishing the dearest 
portion of the supply, and are necessarily added to the price of com- 
modities ; while rent, interest and profit, being surplus, are not items 
in the cost of production, which determine the price; so that prices are 
not higher, or wages lower, by virtue of rent, interest or profit. The 
chief problem in the distribution of wealth is wages. To increase 
wages is to increase the income of all who participate in productive 
enterprise, which, in turn, extends the market for products, diversifies 
industry, and makes the various forms of surplus possible. The pros- 
perity of all the other classes of the community depends upon that of 
the wage-receiving class. The economic problem of society is not one 
of reducing rents, regulating interest, or abolishing profit, but one of 
increasing wages, which finally depend upon the wants, character and 
habits of the laboring classes. 

In human progress, no magical methods, neither the sequestration 
of land rents, as dreamed of by Mr. George, nor the nationalization 
of industries, as pictured by Mr. Bellamy, can avail; but only work, 
system, organization and struggle, clearer principles, and nature better 
understood and made more obedient. In this, the function of Govern- 
ment is essentially protective and educational. Its highest service is 
in enlarging the industrial, social and political opportunities of the 
individual. In addition, it aims to protect the industries of the nation 
against the underselling of its products by those of lower-paid labor in 
less civilized countries. 

The first economic duty, whether of society or of Government, is to 
stimulate desire. More wants means more factories, more mach- 
inery, cheaper products, laborers more _ steadily employed 
and capitalists more comprehensive and more adventurous. 
Thus, whether we consider the social question from the stand- 
point of the general progress of society, as indicated by the 
advance of personal, political and religious freedom, or from the stand- 
point of industrial progress, as indicated by the development of labor- 
saving and wealth-cheapening methods of production, and the more 
equitable distribution of the products of industry, as indicated by the 
increase of wages, or from the standpoint of practical statesmanship 
as indicated by legislation, it all ultimately resolves itself into the 
problem of developing the character, individuality, and social life of 
the masses. When this fact shall have become the accepted basis of 
public policy, the true economic relation of the laborer to the welfare 
of society will have been recognized for the first time and one great 
step taken to raid the solution of the social problem. 
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OLITICAL. 


THE SUBSIDY BILL. 


New York World (Dem.), March 1.—The 
Mail Subsidy Bill, which was passed by the 
House, apparently as compensation to the 
lobby for the defeat of the greater steal, is 
really not much of a help to the subsidy-grab- 
bers. 5 





In the first place, the Bill provides for four 
classes of vessels : 

The first class shall be iron or steel screw steamships 
capable of maintaining a speed of twenty knots an 
hour at sea in ordinary weather, and of a gross regis- 
tered tonnage of not less than 8,ocotons. No vessel 
except of first class shall be accepted for said mail 
service under the provisions of this Act between the 
United States and Great Britain, The second class 
shall be iron or steel steamships, capable of maintain- 
ing a speed of sixteen knots an hour at sea in ordinary 
weather, and of a gross registered tonnage of not less 
than 5,000 tons. he third class shall be iron or steel 
steamships capable of maintaining a speed of fourteen 
knots on hour at sea in ordinary weather, and of a gross 


istered tonnage of not less than 2,500 tons. The 


fourth class shall be iron or steel or wooden steamships 
capable of maintaining a speed of twelve knots an 
hour at sea in ordinary weather, and of gross regis- 
tered tonnage of not less than 1,500 tons, 

There are no existing lines of steamships 
owned in this country and sailing under the 
American flag that come within the first three 
classes, and it is not likely that many would be 
constructed under the stimulus of such a law. 
Their owners would be obliged, in order to 
secure the bounty, to so construct them that 
they would be available for naval service in 
time of war, and experience has shown that 
compliance with such conditions entails so 
great a waste of carrying capacity that the ship 
cannot earn its proportion of freight money. 
No subsidy yet granted to a merchant vessel 
fitted for naval service has made up for this loss 
of freight money. 

The subsidy-hunters and their lobbyists 
understand this perfectly, and naturally expect 
to make the Bill conform to their desires in 
the Conference Committee, which will be 
entirely under their influence. 

The report of the conferees will not be the 
tame measure which has passed the House. It 
is likely to be such a steal that its adoption 
would open the champagne bottles that were 
cooling in the committee-rooms of the House 
last Friday. And against the final success of 
the report the people must depend upon the 
Democratic Senators. They must resort to 
every device to prevent the robbery of the 
Treasury. No matter what may be the cost, 
they should defeat the subsidy lobby. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY LOST. 


Brooklyn Times (Rep.), Feb. 28.—The House 
of Representatives last night, after one of the 
stormiest debates of the session, passed the 
Senate Postal Subsidy Bill, which authorizes 
the expenditure of $1,200,000 a year—about as 
much as may be spent by Kings County in a 
year on our precious farm at St. Johnland—to 
pay American ships for carrying the mails. 
The same newspapers which tell this story of 
Congressional liberality and public spirit, 
record, also, the project of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to pay a subvention of $750,000a year 
for the establishment of a Canadian steamship 
line between France, England and Canada, in 
addition to the heavy subsidies already paid 
annually for the maintenance of Canadian lines 
between Vancouver’s Island and Asia, and 
between Quebec, the West Indies and Rio de 
Janeiro. Little Canada is willing to spend $5,- 


* 900,000 a year without winking to build up her 


trade, while it takes almost a revolution to 
induce the rich and powerful United States to 
appropriaie a paltry million to encourage 
American trade with all the world. 

The people would like to know how much 
it cost the German and English steamship 
lobby to achieve the victory it won in Wash- 
ington last night. For it was a victory for 
them, and a victory that is worth more than 
a hundred millions a year to them in freights 
and passenger charges. The Postal Subsidy 
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Bill might be tolerated as a beginning, as a 
step.in the right direction and a recognition of 
the course of sound policy, if the Republicans 
had retained their control of Congress. But 
this paltry pittance is all the protection Ameri- 
can commerce will get against the subsidized 
merchant fleets of the world for two years 
more, and the splendid opportunity that existed 
to signalize the Harrison Administration by 
the resurrection of American shipping has 
been frittered away. And the menwho are re- 
sponsible for this deplorable laches call them- 
selves statesmen and Americans ! 

If the friends of American shipping in the 
House of Representatives had not lost their 
heads in the confusion, the Bill could have been 
passed, for it was only by a majority of one 
that the substitution of the Postal Subsidy Bill 
was ordered. But it’s no use crying over spilt 
milk. 


THE PRINCIPLE ESTABLISHED. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Feb. 28.—Great re- 
forms usually move by gradual stages. The 
postal subsidy measure has passed the House 
of Representatives, and though it does not 
represent all that the devoted friends of Amer- 
ican shipping have planned and hoped, yet, in 
view of the extraordinarily violent opposition 
that had to be encountered, it does unques- 
tionably constitute a great and important vic- 
tory. The principle of Government encour- 
agement to our unprotected and struggling 
merchant marine is now definitely established. 
With the concurrence of the Senate, which 
there is every reason to expect, it will now be- 
come, for the first time since 1858, the fixed 
and recognized policy of the American Repub- 
lic. Once thus established the extension of 
the principle will be easy. There will unques- 
tionably be regret that the Bill as it now stands 
is not the comprehensive measure that was 
first intended. But our shipowners and seamen 
should remember that the Rubicon is passed, 
and that though battles yet remain to be 
fought, the United States is now committed to 
that policy of generous recognition of its ship- 
ping, the lack of which has so long marked us 
as peculiar among all the commercial nations 
of the world. 


DELUSIVE AND IMPOLITIC. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), March t.~The defeat 
of the Shipping Subsidy Bill puts an end, we 
trust forever, to this delusive and impoliiic 
method of attempting to revive our merchant 
marine. The effect of its agitation for the last 
six or seven years has been negatively disas- 
trous, in that it has prevented during that 
period the general consideration of better 
methods. The so-called American Industrial 
and Shipping League, which was formed to 
support this proposition, was maintained by 
contributions from certain large steamship 
companies, in the hope that the adoption of 
this plan would inure to their financial benefit. 
It had, beside this, the qualified approval of 
quite a number of ship builders who plainly 
foresaw that, if the government of the United 
States would undertake to make the ocean car- 
rying trade a profitable occupation for its citi- 
zens to enter into, these latter would need ves- 
sels for the business, and, on this account, 
would furnish work for the ship builders. It 
was an artful method, having its corner-stone 
resting on the assumed willingness of the 
American people to have the American flag 
carried on American merchant ships over the 
oceans and seas of the world, no matter what 
the cost might pe. 


WILL BECOME A LAW. 

New York Tribune (Rep.), March 3.—On the 
principle that something is better than nothing, 
the Republicans in the Senate yesterday ac- 
cepted the Postal Subsidy Bill in the shape in 
which the House passed it last week. On the 
whole, this course was doubtless wiser than to 
send the Bill to a conference, with the possi- 
bility of its subsequent failure in one or both 
houses. The measure, imperfect and unsatis- 


; factory though it is in some respects, will 
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surely become a law with the President's sig- 
nature, and a new policy of far-reaching sig- 
nificance will be entered upon by the United 
States. 





THE CHINESE MISSION. 


New York Herald (Ind. Dem.), March 1.— 
The President has shown rare good sense in 
sending Hon. Henry W. Blair to China. 

China is a long distance away. That fact 
probably furnished a motive for the appoint- 
ment. 

Senator Blair has gifts which the meta- 
physicians of the Flowery Kingdom will appre- 
ciate. They have dramas so long that the 
curtain rises in spring and doesn’t fall until late 
in October, and there is no reason why they 
shouldn’t welcome a gentleman whose speeches 
are of the same dimensions. 

The Senator is also interested in methods of 
education, wanted the government to spend 
numerous millions in teaching the colored 
people of the South how to vote the straight 
Republican ticket, talked about it in Congress 
untileverybody in the country stuffed his ears 
with cotton wool. 

He has been useful in the Senate, giving the 
overworked members a chance to take a nap 
for a week or two at a time while he was 
explaining his latest plan for the reformation of 
the world. They will miss his genial, if some- 
what flatulent, presence, and as for the rest of 
us, we shall all be sorry—for the Chinese. 
They haven’t behaved very badly, however, 
and Blair is the sweet revenge we take. 


BORN FOR THE MISSION, 


The Continent (Ind.), New York, March 1.— 
Men of all parties must applaud the President’s 
wisdom in sending Senator Blair—or Senator 
Blare, as a mischievious correspondent once 
called him—to China. If ever there was a 
man born for the Chinese Mission, Senator 
Blair is that man. New Hampshire is entirely 
too small for one of his active loquacity. It 
was for him a sort of pent-up Utica, in which 
his sturdy eloquence has been so hampered 
that he was rapidly becoming discouraged. So 
unappreciative were his fellow-citizens in the 
home circuit that no one but the Old Man of 
the Mountain, in the Franconia Notch, could 
be induced to hear him out. In China things 
are different. In the Celestial Empire even 
farces last a month. Nothing is ever cut 
short save the life of the Chinaman who insinu- 
ates that the Emperor and the Great Dipper 
are no more related than are Queen Victoria 
and Saturn. In the land of flowers, floods and 
fireworks, Blair is sure to be understood and 
admired, and the longer his jokes and address- 
es, the more will he become a fersona grata 
to the Emperor. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CHOICE, 


New York Sun(Dem.),March, 2.—Mr. Blair’s 
theory as found in the Congressional Record of 
Sept. 7, 1888, on page 8,375 of volume 1g,part 
g, is that the duty and power of our Govern- 
ment is to treat the subject of the Chinese 
Emperor as if he were a pestilential disease, 
like the yellow fever, or the cholera, or leprosy, 
and that he should be shut out from our shores 
as a pest under the necessary police powers of 
the Federal Government, without regard to the 
requirements of international good faith or 
treaty obligations. 

Mr. Blair bases his opinion of the pestilential 
character of Chinese civilization upon his own 
person! observations of the race. On page 8,567 
of the same volume of the Record he explains 
his position : 

‘**T went through Chinatown, in San Francisco, a 
few years ago. My knowledge of the Chinese situa- 
tion is of course comparatively slight, but from the 
moment I saw that seething, roaring, blood-curdling 
curse, Chinatown, in San Francisco, I felt as though 
there had heen planted in the vitals of American civi- 
lization the seeds of death, unless the upas plant could 
be rooted up and extirpated.” 

These are the sentiments which Mr. Blair of 
New Hampshire will carry with him to China, 
on a mission of the highest dignity, delicacy, 
and importance. The record of his publiciv 
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uttered views on the subject will precede or 
accompany him thither. 

There never was a more extraordinary 
choice of a Minister sent to a nation of extreme 
sensitiveness and acumen, and charged with 
duties requiring above all things tact, discre- 
tion, courtesy, and perfect comprehension of 
the amenities of diplomatic intercourse. 


NOT DISAPPROVED BY THE COUNTRY. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Feb. 28.—The ap- 
pointment of Senator Blair of New Hampshire 
to the Chinese mission is a genuine surprise. 
After his defeat in his recent canvas for re-elec- 
tion it was generally expected that he would 
retire to private life. His selection by the 
President for one of the more important dip- 
lomatic posts will not be disapproved by the 
country. The cordiality which distinguished 
its reception in tbe Senate chamber, alike on 
the part of Democrats and Republicans, is a 
gratifying illustration of the good fellowship 
which underlies the surface contentions of 
public life. During his Senatorial career Mr. 
Blair has occassionally invited the derision, if 
not the contempt, of the public. The consensus 
of opinion is, however, that his manifest eccen- 
tricities have inflicted no great harm either on 
himself or his constituents. Government, 
according to his estimate, is a paternal and 
patronizing function to be discharged for the 
individual and the States. He would have it 
occupy a relation not unlike that which a wet- 
nurse occupies to a puling infant. Wiser 
counsels bave prevailed to block the many 
fatherly schemes originating in his tropical and 
perfervid imagination, and he leaves the Senate 
without having recorded any of his peculiar 
notions upon the statute books of the United 
States. For Mr. Blair personally there will be 
nothing but good wishes. Easily competent 
acceptably to fill the appointment for which he 
has been designated, his service in the flowery 
empire will reflect no discredit upon Americans. 
That he will exert so profound an influence as 
that exercised by Anson Burlingame is hardly 
to be expected. Nor will he surpass the 
achievements of Mr. John Russell Young or 
Colonel Charles Denby, who, under appoint- 
ment from President Cleveland, has so satis- 
factorily occupied the place. Mr. Blair's 
capacity is, however, underestimated, if he does 
not please the mandarians and make their pig- 
tails stand on end with joy. The Chinese are 
a wise people, but Minister Blair, jocularity 
aside, is Yankee enough to teach them a trick 
or two worth knowing. 


WHERE GOVERNORS DISAGREE, 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), Feb. 26.—The 
refusal of Governor Hill to honor the requisi- 
tion of Governor Bulkeley, of Connecticut, for 
the person of an alleged burglar, will call 
renewed attention to the situation in that 
State. Governor Hill based his refusal on the 
ground that Mr. Bulkelewis no longer Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. But if Mr. Bulkeley is not 
the Governor of Connecticut, then the State 
has no executive, and Governor Hill has only 
seized another opportunity, which he rarely 
misses, of bulging himself into notoriety. 

According to the face of the returns the vote 
in the State last November stood: Republican, 
63,975; Democratic, 67,658; Prohibition, 3,413; 
Labor, 209. This showed a small apparent 
majority for the Democratic candidate for 
Governor. But in making out the returns, the 
canvassers in some places rejected what they 
claimed were illegal Republican ballots, while 
the canvassers in other places counted exactly 
similar ballots for both parties. If all ballots 
had been counted or rejected alike it was be- 
lieved by the Republicans that no candidate 
for Governor would be shown to havea major- 
ity, and that the Legislature would have to 
choose the Governor, as the laws of Connecti- 
cut require in such a situation. The Republi- 
cans therefore determined upon an investiga- 
tion. 
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jority, the Republicans having a majority also 
on joint ballot. The Senate refused to aid in 
any investigation, demanded that the face of 
the returns only should be considered, and 
swore all the Democratic candidates for State 
offices into office. The House, however, 
refused to recognize these officials, and went 
on and investigated the election, and its com- 
mittee found ample evidence that no candidate 
had received a majority of the votes cast last 
November, except the Democratic candidate 
for Comptroller, to whose inauguration it con- 
sented. But asthe Senate will not agree to 
the report, orto submit the question to the 
courts, a deadlock between the two branches 
of the Legislature has resulted, and no execu- 
tive has been legally inaugurated this year. 

The Constitution of Connecticut expressly 
says that a Governor shall hold office ‘‘ until 
his successor be duly qualified.” As no suc- 
cessor to Governor Bulkeley has been quali- 
fied, he is still the executive of the State, and 
the refusal of Governor Hill to recognize him 
is a piece of bombastic impertinence character- 
istic of such a demagogue as New York’s 
executive. 

VERY KIND OF GOVERNOR HILL. 

Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), Feb. 26.—There 
is no doubt that Governor Hill is a very gre&t 
man. He isthe chief executive of the State of 
New York, and proposes upon the Fourth of 
March fo represent the State as United States 
Senator. He will thus demonstrate his ability 
to hold two important offices at the same time. 
But even this is not a field large enough for the 
proper display of his peculiar talents. The 
neighboring State of Connecticut is somewhat 
disturbed over its political situation, and Gov- 
ernor Hill has undertaken the task of usurping 
the duties of the Legislature and the Supreme 
Court and of judging the election returns to suit 
himself. As Governor of New York he pro- 
poses to name the Governor of Connecticut. 
His declaration was made in his Albany office 
on Tuesday, when an officer from Connecticut 
arrived with a requisition for a safe burglar. 
Extradition Clerk Joyce took the papers to the 
Governor, and the scene that followed is thus 
described by the New York newspapers: 

The Governor read them over carefully, and then he 
looked up and shook his head. 

*“* No, sir! No extradition.”’ 

The papers appeared to be in regular form, with the 
usual amount of red tape and sealing wax, and ‘‘where- 
as’’ and ‘‘heretofore’’ and “aforesaid.”’ Mr. Joyce 
was somewhat astonished. 

‘* What reason shall I assign for your refusal, Gov- 
ernor?”’ 

‘*Reason enough. Mr. Bulkeley is not the Gover- 
nor of Connecticut.” 

‘Is that the only reason ?”’ 

“That is the only one, I decline to recognize Mr. 
Bulkeley as the Governor of Connecticut. He has 
been repudiated by the Senate of his own State. I 
cannot recognize him. Send the papers baek.’’ 

Now this is very kind of Governor Hill, very. 
But when and where did he get the requisite 
authority to settle a matter that has been both- 
ering the people of Connecticut ever since the 
November election? The Legislature of Con- 
necticut has been trying to come to an under- 
standing and inaugurate a new Governor for 
some weeks, but here is Brother Hill settling 
the whole controversy in an off-hand way and 
without a moment’s hesitation. All of which 
shows that the Governor of New York is a re- 
markable man, and that had the citizens of 
Connecticut only taken him into their confi- 
dence he would have patched up the whole 
affair long ago. It is very nice of the Governor 
to try to straighten Connecticut out, even at 
this late day, but there is apparently a lack of 
authority to act shown on his part. Therefore, 
Bulkeley will doubtless continue to hold the 
office until a decision is rendered by compe- 
tent authorities within his own State. 


ALLEGED MISTAKES OF A GREAT MAN. 
Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), Feb. 28.— 
We refer to Governor David Bennett Hill asa 
great man. We have basked in the sunlight 


| of his greatness as poured from the phials of 

But the control of the two branches of the | 
Legislature is divided, the Senate having a| 
Democratic and the House a Republican ma- ! 


the New York Sun for years, and we are ad- 
vised asto his stupendous proportions. It is 
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on this sublect as it did, but rather shines with 
the benign gentleness of the moon. The light 
is still sufficient to read by, but it doesn’t raise 
a blister. 

It seems to be the judement of the Su# that 
Governor Hill made a vast mistake in picking 
the Senatorial pippin from the American apple 
tree, and perhaps he did; but, confidentially, 
we incline to the opinion that the Governor’s 
greatest moments were those after the last 
November election. Then he reached his full 
Stature, got his growth as it were, and was 
doomed to glide gently downward into the 
abyss prepared for all ambitions that rest upon 
the flimsy structure of personal contrivance and 
political art. He struck his grand climateric 
last November and must recede. 

He looked abroad, and there was no encour- 
agement for him as a Presidential candidate. 
His greatness did not seem to overshadow the 
continent. Afterall, he did not appear to be 
very much in the Presidential race. What was 
aman to.,do? Well, he took the Senatorship, 
and is regarded as abdicating, but he did not. 
He recognized the situation. Watterson’s let- 
ter was a mistake forthe Governor. He should 
not have taken it so seriously and irritably. 
If he had been wise he would have regarded 
the remarkable epistle that came around by the 
way of Baltimore, as the most humorous con- 
tribution to American literature, distancing 
Mark Twain and Bill Nye ata dash. The 
next mistake of Hill was ts strive to pefect the 
machine by the appointment of a Superintend- 
ent of Insurance capable of great affairs with 
revenue in them. 

Connecticut, according to her Constitution, 
has a hold-over Governor. He must, under 
the laws, go on until both Houses of the Leg- 
islature declare his successor. This has not 
been done, and the old Governor is exercising 
the executive function lawfully; but Governor 
Hill is pleased to refuse to honor a requisition 
for a criminal because he holds that one of the 
Houses of the Legislature of another State has 
not done its duty. Well, it is none of his bus- 
iness, and here is another mistake. But there 
is one thing about which there is a growing 
impression; viz: that while Governor Hill can- 
not be the next Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, he can name the man outside New 
York, and the Washington Democratic drift is 
to Gorman. It isnot our concern whether that 
is a mistake or not. 


HARD WORK FOR DEMOCRATS. 

New York Press (Rep.), March 1.—The 
Democrats in the New York State administra- 
tion are just now engaged in rather a heavy 
contract, or series of contracts. The Assembly 
has a committee at work asking United States 
officials questions about United States business. 
The Governor has assumed to decide who is 
Governor de facto of Connecticut, and the ma- 
jority in the Assembly are considering whether 
they dare adopt a Tammany liquor dealers’ 
Bill to force the Sunday sale of liquor on every 
city, village and town in the State of New 
York. 

All these undertakings are quite a burden, 
even for the New York Democracy. In view 
of the fact that the national government is in 
Republican hands, the single task of trying to 
browbeat a department of that government, 
through the medium of a so-called census com- 
mittee, might seem quite an exhausting job ; 
but when, added to that, is the dictatorship of 
Connecticut from Albany, and the throttling of 
the temperate element of the community, in- 
cluding a number of Roman Catholic clergy- 
men, the New York Democrats ought to be 
getting tired. In the end they will probably 
conclude that there is too much up-Hill work 
in what they are attempting. 


AN INDEFATIGABLE LETTER- 
WRITER. 

America (Ind.), Chicago, Feb. 6.—Whenever 
Mr. Cleveland is not writing a letter on some 
public matter the chances are that he is getting 
ready to write one. The number of the 


true the Sw does not shed as vivid a radiance | epistolary efforts which have come out of his 
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ink-bottle in days of storm and sunshine, of 
heavy frosts and seasonable dews, is simply 
bewildering. In their general tone these 
letters remind one of the literary productions 
of an accomplished and painstaking notary 
public, which are given an added dignity by 
people swearing to them. There is nothing 
frivolous about Mr. Cleveland's letters. Their 
many-syllabled words march in proper order 
across the page with their shoulders well back 
and their chests thrown out in a creditable 
fashion. They follow rectangular lines, but 
before the parade is over there is felt 
general approval of the earnestness and the 
deep solemnity of the whole affair. It is like 
a worthy citizen going to a funeral in his best 
clothes with creases in them, and with his 
mind devoted to profitable musings. The 
latest letters by Mr.Cleveland are the celebrated 
one on silver coinage, and an_ instructive 
epistle on the fitness of the celebration by 
Democrats of the birthday of Jefferson. The 
latter was addressed to the Jefferson Club, of 
Springfield, Ohio. 





THE DIRECT TAX BILL. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), Feb. 26— 
The country will be pleased at the assurance 
which comes from Washington that the Direct 
Tax Bill is at last to become a law. It has 
been before several Congresses, and has 
been discussed almost as exhaustively as any 
other question ever before the National Legis- 
lature except the tariff, silver coinage and the 
French spoliation claims. The people have 
long since made up their minds regarding this 
matter. Outside of the States which seceded, 
public sentiment from the outset has been over- 
whelmingly in favor of the measure. Practi- 
cally speaking, about all the opposition it has 
received in Congress has been from the Demo- 
crats. The Senate having been in Republican 
hands for a dozen years past it has usually 
passed that branch without much trouble. As 
the House, however, during most of this time 
has been controlled by the Democrats, its chief 
obstruction has been met with in that body. 
And when, the Democratic majority in the 
House then being small, the Bill eventually 
ran the gauntlet of that branch successfully, it 
was vetoed by President Cleveland. In the 
present instance, however, it will receive differ- 
ent treatment from the Executive. 

The bill refunds the money paid by the 
States to the Federal Government under the 
calls of 1861 and 1862, the money being used 
by the Federal authorities as part of the fund 
employed in suppressing the rebellion. Each 
State was required to contribute according to 
its population, and nearly every State outside 
the region in arms against the Government 
responded promptly. About $17,000,000 in all 
was paid in, and $2,500,000 is still due, princi- 
pally from the South. 

The Bill soon to be sent to the President 
will wipe out this score against the delinquents, 
and put them on the same footing as the rest 
of the country. 

The Government can safely refund the 
amount of money involved, and the States 
which are to receive it will be benefited by the 
transaction. 


UNADULTERATED DEMAGOGY. 


Chicago Times (Dem.), Feb. 26.—Nearly 
thirty years ago the Government of the United 
States realized some $17,000,000 levied asa 
direct tax upon the various States of the Union. 
The purpose of the tax was the support of the 
Government, and to this the proceeds were de- 
voted. It was but adropin the bucket. The 
border States, the northern States—indeed, all 
‘but the cotton States, then inaccessible to Fed- 
eral agencies of taxation and repudiating 
Federal control—responded. The money was 
used for the purpose for which it was levied. 
There is no sound reason why it should be 
refunded to the States. When the Federal 
treasury was overflowing it was considered a 
good plan, especially by protectionists, to repay 
this money tothe States contributing, and a 
Bill to that effect passed Congress. It meta 
veto from Cleveland. The House now passes 
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it, but it is careful to provide—since the treas- 
ury surplus is exhausted by the extravagance 
of Republican management—that it be paid 
some time in the future. 

The Senate will doubtless pass this bill, and 
the money thus refunded will largely be wasted 
in the various States to which it is returned. 
Illinois will have nearly $1,000,000 by reason 
of it. The absurdity of the general proposition 
will appear when it is stated that if the money 
is not due it ought not to be paid, but if due it 
ought to be refunded with thirty years of inter- 
est, or with 180 per cent. added to the principal 
sum. 

The Bill is unadulterated demagogy. Passed 
by demagogues, it will be approved by a dema- 
gogue. The whole sum will practically be 
wasted, just as half a century ago was the distri- 
bution of the excess of Federal resources among 
the States. 





PATERNAL LEGISLATION. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 26.—Mr. Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s organ, the Mew MNation, is, of 
course, in favor of the bill which has been in- 
troduced into the New York Legislature pen- 
sioning public school teachers aftera certain 
amount of service. ‘‘ The teachers are public 
employes, as soldiers are,” says Mr. Bellamy, 
and to pension them would be no innovation 
in method whatever, but strictly in line with 
precedent.” He then proceeds to offer a bribe 
to ‘‘ the workers’ to become Nationalists: 

**So long as the present system of the employment 
of labor by private persons and corporations ‘con- 
tinues, the workers cannot claim that they are em- 
ployed in serving the public (except indirectly), and 
therefore have no clear claim for public guarantees. 
In proportion as the public control of industry takes 
the place of private and corporate control, will the 
workers have a claim on the public for protection and 
maintenance. 

The charges for pensions to soldiers and 
sailors are already an enormous drain upon the 
Treasury. Mr. Bellamy calmly proposes that 
everybody shall have a pension. His proposi- 
tion is, however, only a logical sequence of the 
paternal legislation which is now too much in 
fashion. The Democrats do not always op- 
pose such legislation with the firmness that 
they ought to show. The Republican party is 
a semi-Nationalist party. No wonder Mr. 
Bellamy is encouraged. He follows his theory 
to the end, and accepts all the conclusions to 
which it leads him. The Republican party is 
neither consistent nor logical in its National- 
ism, but it is unconsciously working on the 
same line with Mr. Bellamy. The Govern- 
ment must be everything, and everybody must 
be taken care of by the Government. This is 
the final result to which the Republicans must 
come if there is no snarl in their logic; and the 
real leader of the Republicans is Mr. Edward 
Bellamy. 





CONGRESSIONAL ‘‘ HUSTLING” DAYS. 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.), March 2.—Con- 
gress is to-day in the frame of mind to moan 
over its ‘‘ hours misspent and fair occasions 
gone forever by.” ‘There are but two working 
days left, into which it must be attempted to 
crowd two weeks’ work ; and one of these came 
very near to being lost by an act of Providence 
—the sorrowful death of Senator Hearst, of 
California, on Saturday night—just as one was 
lost last week by the equally lamented decease 
of Senator Wilson, of Maryland. Thus man 
proposes—and God disposes—a truth that 
applies with much force to a Congress which is 
profligate of time at one period of a session, 
with the notion that it can certainly square 
everything up by the time that the end comes 
along. That body seldom or never makes 
allowance for the events and necessities and the 
hindrances over which it has no control. 

The days and weeks wasted in futile attempts 
to force through such measures as the Federal 
Elections Bill, the Unlimited Silver Bill, and 
of filibustering in the House, and a milder form 
of time-squandering in the Senate, would be 
invaluable to-day, when the need for them and 
the lack of them are standing in the way of 
everything like deliberate consideration of the 
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regular supply bills and other desirable sub- 
jects of legislation. 

The two Houses of Congress go through 
this experience in the last days of February, 
and the first three or four days of March every 
second year. But the experience has thus far 
borne no fruit in the way of bringing about 
better practice. Everybody acquainted with 
Congressional proceedings is aware of the fact 
that both Senate and House, at such biennially 
recurring periods, cease to be deliberative 
bodies or intelligent legislative bodies, in any 
proper sense ofthe terms. They are now to- 
day, and have bcen for an indefinite number of 
years back, whenever this season recurs, the 
mere recording instrumentalities of the decrees 
of Comittees of Conference. 

It is but just to add that while there is a 
great deal of culpability for time wasted, and 
for the necessity thereby created of throwing 
the legislative necessities of the country into 
the pernicious pool of legislation done by 
Conference Committees, instead of by the two 
Houses of Congress, both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have now buckled down to their 
work with the utmost earnestness and energy, 
so much so that there is no longer any appre- 
hension about the failure of any of the general 
appropriation bills; no longer any danger 
that an extra session will have to be called on 
that account, and some good prospect that 
other desirable legislation of an important 
character may get through. 

The remaining two days until noon of Wed- 
nesday must be what, in the vernacular of the 
streets, may be called days that will try the 
‘“ hustlers” in Congress—the Senators and 
members who compose the Conference Com- 
mittees, the enrolling clerks, and the President 
of the United States—he in the last hours is 
crowded most of all. 





THE ILLINOIS SENATORSHIP. 


Chicago News (Ind.), Feb. 26.—Almost two 
months have elapsed since the people of IIli- 
nois began paying the expenses of more than 
two hundred legislators at Springfield, with 
the tacit understanding that the aforsaid legis- 
lators were elected to revise the laws of the 
State. 

During this extended period the energies of 
both houses have been consumed in fruitless 
balloting for United States Senator. The ex- 
pense already incurred without result is suffi- 
cient to give concern to the tax-payers, and 
with the present outlook this drain upon the 
State treasury may be indefinitely prolonged. 
Not a particle of legislation has been accom- 
plished. Every day that the Senatorial dead- 
lock is prolonged means another day probably 
added to the total length of the session. The 
State being biennial, the accumulation of neces- 
sary legislation is such that a reasonably long 
and industrious session is required to overtake 
it even under ordinary circumstances. This 
year the accumulation of legislation required 
by the interests of the State is much greater 
than usual, despite the frequent assertions to 
the contrary. 

The prolongation of Senatorial deadlocks in 
the interests of party supremacy is one of the 
most potent arguments used by the advocates 
of popular Senatorial elections. If the work of 
an ordinary legislative session can practically 
be nullified by a Senatorial struggle, it is at 
least plausible that such a result should lend 
weight to the reasons advanced by those who 
claim that the best interests of the country will 
be served by a direct vote of the people for 
United States Senator. 





BROWN’S THIRD SYMPOSIUM. 

Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Feb. 26.—Encour- 
aged by the success of earlier experiments, 
Colonel William L. Brown has given another 
‘*symposium.” Having reconciled Cleveland 
and Hill and carried Pierce to triumph, he 
evidently believed the time had arrived to do 
something for Brown. So, at Albany Tuesday 
night, over many flagons of sparkling wine, he 
permitted himself informally to be placed in 
nomination for the governorship. The enthu- 
siasm for his candidature was confined to 
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neither party. His exaltation was ‘‘ made 
unanimous.” One of his Republican guests, 
Mr. Joseph Aspinall, of Kings, because so im- 
pressed with the proceedings that he went over 
to ‘‘the enemy,” with all his accouterments 
and camp equipage. After Mr, Sulzer of Tam- 
many had proposed Colonel Brown, Mr. As- 
pinall took the floor. Not only did he second 
the nomination, but he promised the Colonel 
at least 16,000 majority in Kings county. The 
scene was affecting. It grew more affecting 
when Colonel Brown accepted the nomination. 
Again life was ‘‘a beautiful Oriental sunset,” 
with Brown as the chief figure in the golden 
glow. Small wonder that it will take the states- 
men who participated ‘‘ several days to re- 
cover.” But will the nomination stand? Brown 
should not forget that Jones—Jones who pays 
the freight—is in the field. And unless Brown 
cultivates the gentle granger and gives a ‘‘ sym- 
posium” at every county fair this year, he will 
hardly outstrip Jones, even with the aid of Mr. 
Aspinall, in the race for political preferment. 





MAYOR CHAPIN’S ARITHMETIC. 

New York Times (Ind.), March 3.—In the 
realm of simple arithmetic Mayor Chapin 
shines with a lustre that surpasses even the 
radiance of his fame as an interpreter of 
statute law. The General Term decision for- 
bidding the execution of his wasteful and 
illegal contract to buy the Long Island Water 
Supply Company’s property is, in the opinion 
of the Mayor of Brooklyn, ‘‘ A good one for 
the company, but a bad one for the city.” 
This is his Honor’s argument in support of 
this opinion : 

“The Long Island Water Supply Company has 
an exclusive possession of the Twenty-sixth Ward 
until 1931 ; second, the city, not only cannot enter or 
condemn property in that ward for water perpen, 
but it cannot even purchase water property. There- 
fore the company’s possession is valid, exclusive, and 
cannot be disturbed until 1931. Further, under the 
Annexation act of 1886 the eity must pay the company 
$20,000 or more every year until 193.’ 

The Mayor assumes that the contract for 
twenty-five years between the water company 
and the town of New-Lots is of continuing 
force under the Annexation act, and that at 
the expiration of the period named the con- 
tract must be renewed by the city for a further 


‘period of twenty-five years, both of which 


propositions are disputed. 

But admitting his assumption to be solidly 
founded, the financial aspects of the problem, 
as Mayor Chapin states it, deserve a moment’s 
attention. If the city pays the company $20,- 
ooo a year for forty years, the total payments 
up to 1931 will amount to $800,000. Under 
the terms of the Mayor’s secret agreement the 
city would have paid the company for its prop- 
erty, including the bonds assumed and the in- 
terest accrued, in round numbers $1,250,000. 
The issue of bonds at 3 per cent. to provide the 
purchase money would have saddled the city 
with an interest charge of $37,500 annually. 
In forty years this would amount to $1,500,000, 
or $700,000 more than the total payments 
under the alternative plan of annual payments 
to the company. In twenty-one years the city, 
owning the works and pipes on the terms 
agreed to by Mayor Chapin, would have paid 
as much as it would have to pay in forty years 
to the company. 

Mayor Chapin’s comment upon the case is 
quite the most conclusive demonstration yet 
given of the reckless and wasteful extravagance 
of the bargain which judicial wisdom has re- 
strained him from carrying out. 





THE NEW JUDICIARY BILL. 


New York Recorder (Ind.), March 3.—There 
can be no two opinions as to the wisdom which 
was manifested in Congress on Saturday last 
when final assent was given to the Bill provid- 
ing for the relief of the United States Supreme 
Court. We are not permitted to doubt that the 
Bill will promptly receive the signature of the 
President. The Bill fairly meets all the re- 
quirements of the situation. We have always 
had reason to be proud of our Supreme Court. 
Its decisions have again and again com- 
manded the approval of the civilized world. 
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Latterly, however, its energies have been 
grievously overtaxed. The population of the 
country has grown immensely within a few 
years; cases in increasing number are every 
year appealed to Washington; but the working 
capacity of the Court has been the same for a 
long series of years. It is something alarming 
to be told when a case is put upon the docket 
that three years must elapse before it can be 
reached. 

The new law will furnish the needed relief. 
It provides for a new Court of Appeals in 
each of the nine judicial districts into which 
the United States is divided. These appellate 
courts are to consist each of three judges— 
two of the existing Federal judges and one to 
be appointed by the President. In certain 
cases the decisions of the new Courts are to be 
final. The result will be not only prompter 
judgments, but a large diminution in the 
number of cases sent to Washington. 

The new law, in addition to its many advan- 
tages to the country and people at large, 
strengthens President MHarrison’s hand by 
giving him the appointment of nine new 
judges. 





FOREIGN. 


THE CANADIAN CRISIS. 

The Voice (Pro.), New York, March 5— 
Canada’s election takes place to-day. Prob- 
ably no election was ever held in Canada that 
excited so much interest in America. The 
issue between the two parties, Liberals and 
Conservatives, has been Reciprocity with the 
United States. The Liberals contend for full 
and unrestricted Reciprocity, and the Conserv- 
atives for limited Reciprocity, confined chiefly 
to natural products. Early in the campaign, 
however, the Conservative programme was 
badly injured hy Mr. Blaine’s statement that 
the Government of the United States would 
not consent to this limitation to natural pro- 
ducts. Immediately Sir John MacDonald, 
head of the Conservative party, changed his 
plan of campaign, and endeavored to obscure 
the very issue he himself had invited. He 
came out publicly with the charge against the 
the Liberal leaders that their campaign was one 
of ‘‘ veiled treason”? to England. A copy of 
an exceedingly indiscreet pamphlet by Edward 
Farrer, editor of the Toronto Gloée, a leading 
Liberal journal, had come into the possession 
of Sir John. It is stated that most of the Can- 
adians who favored commercial union with 
America were also in favor later on of political 
union. 

Stolen correspondence between Erastus 
Wiman, a prominent advocate of commercial 
union, was also exploited, which lent color to 
the same charge. Of course the Conservative 
stumpers siezed on these developments, and 
the charges of treason have been flying thick 
and fast. Onthe other hand, charges of cor- 
ruption have been forcibly made against the 
Conservative leaders. The Conservatives 
started into the campaign with a majority in 
the Dominion Parliament of over 50. On 
their side are the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the most powerful corporation of the Domin- 
ion, and, in Quebec, the Catholic hierarchy. 
On the other hand the deep depression in 
business, following the McKinley Bill, has 
thoroughly aroused the people to the needs of 
freer trade relations. Travelers in Canada re- 
port to us astartling prevalence, in Canadian 
cities, of empty buildings, some of them 
splendid, massive structures, without a tenant. 
There can be no doubt that both countries 
would gain greatly from reciprocal trade re- 
lations. Whateither would gain, and especially 
what Canada would gain, from political union, 
if she can secure commercial union without it, 
we are unable to see. 





ENGLAND'S SYMPATHIES WITH THE TORIES. 


Saturday Review, London, Feb, 14.—It is true 
that the unrestricted reciprocity which Sir Rich- 
ard Cartwright, the Opposition leader advocates 
is ten times more likely to prove acceptable 
to Americans than the very limited measure 
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patronized by Sir John Macdonald. The 
maritime provinces are understood to be eager 
for extended intercourse with the States, and 
not unwilling to sacrifice the manufacturers. 
On the other hand, these manufacturers are 
known to be willing to spend money freely for 
purposes of corruption, and this it is pretty 
generally acknowledged will have an important 
influence on the election. It is also much 
against the interests of the Opposition that 
unrestricted reciprocity, by sweeping away 
the Custom Houses on the frontier, would 
sacrifice a large part of the revenue of Canada. 
The deficit would necessarily have to be filled 
by direct taxation, for which all Canadians, 
and in particular those of the important pro- 
vince of Quebec, have the natural man’s most 
intelligible hatred. It will be seen, therefore, 
that, as far as the election will turn upon ques- 
tions of interest, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the parties are not unequally 
balanced. 

But the issues are further complicated by con- 
siderations of sentiment. It is this which gives 
the election its particular interest in England. 
Sir John Macdonald is appealing vehemently 
to the patriotism of Canadians. Sir Richard 
Cartwright claims, indeed, to be as good a 
patriot as the Premier, but he and his party 
have it against them that the absolute com- 
munity of commercial interest which they 
would establish with the States must bring 
Canada to within a very short step of complete 
union. It is believed that the prospect is very 
repugnant to a majority of Canadians. The 
letter of Archbishop O’Brien shows that there 
is, at any rate, a strong patriotic feeling among 
the Catholics, who are a most important party 
in Canada. The saying that the last rifle fired 
in defense of the monarchical principle on the 
continent of America would be fired by a 
French Canadian was, no doubt, rhetorical ; 
but it is believed not to be entirely empty. 
Sir John Macdonald has, therefore, a strong 
body of opinion to which to appeal. That he 
is making the appeal at all should of itself 
decide how the sympathies of England should 
go in this struggle. Sir John is a Protectionist, 
but, at least, he is not in favor of differential 
duties directed against the mother country. 
There is a possibility that, if his party fails to 
obtain the limited reciprocity they seek, they 
may turn to Free Trade. But the policy of 
Sir Richard Cartwright must inevitably tend 
through differential duties against us to union 
with the United States. 


THE EVILS OF A PROTECTIVE POLICY. 


The Scotsman, Edinburgh, Feb. 21.—The 
state of politics in the Dominion, like the 
general position of Colonial relations, is a 
standing sermon on the evils that accompany 
and flow from a Protective policy. Without 
it, all the difficulties and friction of the situa- 
tion would disappear. The Macdonald Gov- 
ernment would have had no occasion to appeal 
to Canadian loyalty to save the independence 
and honor of the conntry ; the Opposition 
would not have been tempted to toy with 
treason for the hope of office rewards ; and 
Great Britain and the United States would 
not have been brought within sight of a ques- 
tion that, under certain eventualities, which it 
is profoundly to be hoped will never arise, 
would disturb the peace of the civilized world. 
The Protective policy adopted by the Domin- 
ion, and the fresh development which the 
same principles have recently obtained across 
the frontier inthe McKinley Bill, are at the 
root of the great public danger that has arisen 
in Canada. It may not be desirable at this 
moment to inquire what party and what states- 
men were primarily responsible for entering 
upon a course which has led to so formidable a 
situation. 

The nearest duty and the most urgent nec- 
essity are what men are called upon to con- 
sider when the battle ison them. But it has 
to be observed that the Opposition seek to 
defend themselves from this charge of disloyal 
intriguing with Washington, by throwing the 





original blame upon the Canadian Premier, 
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They are the friends, they say, of Free Trade. 
But Free Trade has been rendered impossible. 
‘They must try to get the next best thing ; and 
this is Free Trade or Unrestricted Reciprocity 
with the United States. They are still loyal in 
feeling towards the British Crown; but in a 
question where pockets are concerned, every 
country must look out for itself, and when 
loyalty and fair play to the mother country 
come into conflict with the business interests of 
Canada, the former must take the back seat. 
Sir John Macdonald was not wrong in des- 
cribing this attitude as ‘‘ sordid.” Granting 
that the proposed Reciprocity will be enter- 
tained by the United States, and that its advan- 
tages to Canada are what they are described in 
Opposition speeches—and both these inferences 
are vehemently denied—no fancied trade bene- 
fits could be an adequate justification of aban- 
donment of principle and dereliction of duty. 


THE DISFRANCHISED THOUSANDS. 


Frederickton, N. B., Herald (Lib.), Feb. 23. 
—No more unjustifiable action was ever taken 
by a political leader than that of Sir John Mac- 
donald in bringing on the elections before the 
voters’ lists had been revised and brought down 
to date. Not only are the names of thousands 
of dead men left upon the lists, thereby giving 
the opportunities for the perpetration of num- 
berless frauds; but what is ten times more 
serious, the names of more than a hundred 
thousand young men are not on the lists, and 
though they are possessed of all the require- 
ments to entitle them to the privileges of citi- 
zenship, they are debarred from exercising 
those privileges by the action of Sir John Mac- 
donald. That gentleman spoke in his mani- 
festo of appealing to the people of Canada. 
As a matter of fact 50,000 and more of the 
people to whom he is supposed to appeal, that 
is the registered electors, are in their graves, 
and four times 50,000 are deprived by his act of 
the right to respond to his appeal. 

But though the Premier has been able to de- 
prive these young men of their right to vote, he 
has not deprived them of their influence, and 
they can employ this in a way that will end 
such tactics as this forever. If they cast their 
influence, since they cannot cast their votes, 
for the liberal candidates, they will show them- 
selves stronger than the party which has de- 
prived them of their privilege as citizens. In 
Ontario the young men are organizing and 
they propose to make Sir John Macdonald feel 
the full weight of their indignation. 


PREFERS FREE TRADE WITH THE UNITED 
. STATES. 


Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper (Rep.), 
March 7.—One of the exciting features of the 
political campaign now being waged in Canada 
was the discovery that Edward Farrer, a prom- 
inent editor of the Toronto G/ode, had written 
a document which, as alleged, was intended to 
show how the United States could force 
Canada into annexation. He said this could 
be done by encouraging discontent in the 
maritime provinces, impairing the fisheries in- 
dustry, refusing the bonding privilege, and 
cutting off the Canadian Pacific Railway’s con- 
nections with American railroads. 

Mr. Farrer, when accused, did not deny the 
authorship of the pamphlet, but said he wrote 
it by request of an American, and in his private 
capacity, and not as the editor of a political 
newspaper. With notable independence he 

_added that he considered that he lived in a free 
country, and therefore had the right to act as a 
free individual, despite his newspaper connec- 
tion. The pamphlet created a decided sensa- 
tion, and was vigorously assailed by Sir John 
Macdonald in a public speech at Toronto. 

It is a significant fact that the McKinley Bill 
seems to be at the bottom of the present 
Canadian political controversy. It has im- 
posed severe hardship upon Canadian agricul- 
turists, and their complaints finally compelled 
the party in power to make public proclama- 
tion of an intention to enter upon proposals 
for reciprocity with the United States. The 
Opposition, or liberal party, on the other hand, 
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demands unlimited free trade with the United 
States, instead of reciprocity, and is accused of 
making the free trade cry only a cover for an 
intent to secure annexation. The contest is 
hotly waged on both sides, and the contention 
is attracting the serious attention of the home 
Government. England sees—what obviously 
is the case—that Canada would prefer free 
trade with the United States to free trade 
with the mother country. 

Free trade with Canada would mean the 
placing of the Dominion upon an equal foot- 
ing, so far as commercial relations are con- 
cerned, with all the States of the American 
Union. A close connection of this kind 
would inevitably lead to annexation, and it 
looks as if fate had decreed that such was to be 
the solution of a perplexing problem. The ap- 
proaching election in Canada is, therefore, of 
great importance to us as well asto our neigh- 
bor. England is preparing to meet the grow- 
ing demand of its American colony for annexa- 
tion, and it is significant that the London 
Standard, ina recent issue, says that Canada 
is not worth fighting over. It says: ‘‘ Though 
we should regret severance, we should never 
fire a shot to prevent Canada from annexing 
herself to whomever she chose.” 


THE LADIES INTERESTED. 


The Critic, Halifax, Feb. 17.—Before the 
next issue of Zhe Critic appears the elections 
will be over, but unfortunately not in time for 
us to obtain the returns before going to press. 
The fight is aclose one, and enthusiasm on 
both sides is hot. Even inthe schools the boys 
and girls have become strong partizans and 
wear red or blue ribbons in token of their party. 
The greater number of them have a sensible 
idea of why they take sides, and the girls are 
quite as well posted as the boys. A young 
lady while pinning on her red ribbon a few 
days ago was asked if she knew why she was a 
Tory? ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ because I don’t 
want annexation.”” This shows a better under- 
standing than that of a lady belonging to a 
strong Liberal family, who asked afew days 
ago whether Sir John A. Macdonald was a Grit 
ora Tory? Fortunately few ladies make such 
a deplorable display of ignorance as this, and 
an increasing interest in the affairs of state is 
noticeable among them. 


BAD POLICY. 


Spectator, London, Feb. 14.—Sir John Mac- 
donald, Prime Minister, of the Dominion of 
Canada, declares that while his policy of pro- 
moting reciprocity with the United States as 
regardsall ‘‘ natural products,” is sufficient for 
the purposes of Canadian commerce, the policy 
of the opposition, which declares for complete 
reciprocity with the United States, must end 
in annexation. We do not see that is at all a 
necessary result of even complete reciprocity, 
and we are quite sure it is bad policy for a 
statesman to hold his opponents at bay by 
characterizing them as rebels in disguise. War 
has sometimes led to annexation, but we do 
not remember a case in which free trade has 
done so. 


FORECASTING THE RESULT. 


The Empire (Conserv.), Toronto, March 3.— 
The question is not now which party will win, 
but what the Conservative majority will be. The/ 
Empire's correspondents in the outside Pro- 
vinces give carefully prepared estimates of 
what the returns will be. All due precautions 
have been taken in this matter. The fullest 
possible information has been obtained and 
sifted, and the forecast may be relied on as 
being as accurate as a forecast can be. In 
Ontario the situation has been gone over care- 
fully, with abundant means for a practically 
correct diagnosis, and British Columbia stands 
in this position, that there is no doubt whatever 
of the result that the entire delegation will be 
Conservative alike. Allowing doubtful consti- 
tuents to go as they were before this result is 
reached on Thursday, the figures may be ex- 
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pected to stand about this way: 


[March 7, 1891. 


Ministerial. Opposition. 





Prince Edward Island...... 3 3 
ee Sr re 15 6 
New Brunswick............ 12 4 
ees Oe PE ees ree 36 29 
MUATIO. oc eecccccccees soeee 56 36 
Sa ree 4 I 
Northwest Territories...... 4 ° 
British Columbia........... 6 ° 
PUNT 6s. cise Seem Skeets 136 79 


Conservative majority, 57. 





THE EMPRESS FREDERICK IN PARIS. 


New York Commercial Advertiser, Feb. 28. 
—The French people have been singulay un- 
lucky in their late method of taking their 
revanche on the Germans. Twenty years ago 
they were beaten in a stand-up fight, at the 
close of which the Germans took the liberty of 
entering Paris at the point of the bayonet. 
Victor Hugo protested at the time with great 
eloquence against this proceeding on their part. 
It struck him as a form of blasphemy against 
civilization. Hugo had been conspicuous be- 
fore this episode as an advocate of brotherly 
love and universal peace. But when the Boule- 
vards had been polluted by the tread of an 
armed foe, he modified his creed into, Revanche 
first, peace afterward. His countrymen have 
taken their revanche in a singular way. It was 
German men who polluted Hugo’s divine Paris 
by their presence. The Parisians have paid 
them off by driying an Englishwoman out of 
France. And this Englishwoman the daughter 
of the queen of a country more kindly disposed 
toward France than any other in Europe. It 
is true the Empress Frederick is the widow of 
a German. But he was a man of so kindly 
and generous a temperament that one would 
have thought that after twenty years his adver- 
saries would have forgiven him the crime of 
fighting under his own flag. And if they could 
not quite manage that, they might have par- 
doned his English wife. Patriotism is an 
admirable virtue, but when it is so very, very 
hot as to consume all sense of chivalry towards 
woman, it stands in sore need of a tempering 
dash of manliness. 


WHAT NEXT? 


New- Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Feb. 28.—Bis- 
marck has been afforded a grim satisfaction in 
the painful fiasco with which the Empress 
Frederick’s efforts .to mingle in high politics 
have terminated. For this he has to thank the 
French—not the French people, the great 
majority of whom unquestionably desire peace, 
but the noisy minority who are as incapable of 
learning as of forgetting anything. But it is 
precisely this minority to whom the old diplo- 
matic saying is applicable—‘‘ a phrase is suffi- 
cient to turn a Frenchman’s head,” the minority 
which has always succeeded in guiding and 
ruling France to her shame. This senseless, 
boisterous,revenge-thirsty, chauvinistic France, 
has again seized the opportunity to hold up 
la belle France, and its gifted and erstwhile 
chivalrous sons to the world’s contempt and 
disapproval, and to demonstrate anew that on 
the western borders of France lies an uncom- 
promising enemy thirsting for revenge. It has 
demonstrated unequivocally ‘‘ That the most 
pious cannot remain at peace without the con- 
sent of their wicked neighbors.” 

If Germany had made use of the Empress 
Dowager to demonstrate the political character 
of the French, they would have played admir- 
ably into her hands, but our special cable leaves 
no doubt that astonishment is the pervading 
sentiment aroused, and that consequently there 
is a disposition to treat the matter very ser- 
iously. The whole attitude of the Kaiser 
towards the French, for some months past has 
been friendly in the extreme, and the visit of 
the Empress Dowager was a further evidence 
of a desire to cultivate a better understanding. 
Rejected love, easily turns to hate, and in view 
of the possible consequences, men are asking 
gravely ‘‘what next?” England’s Queen, 
moreover, has been insulted in the person of her 
daughter, and the English press is more out- 
spoken in its indignation than the German. 
What next ? 
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‘CATS ON THE FENCE.” 

Philadelphia Times, March 2.—France has 
had her little spasm of patriotic fervor and 
revenge over the visit of the Empress Fred- 
erick, and the newspapers have had their little 
shrieks, but still the sun rises and sets every 
day and the moon will shine in all her splendor 
whenever the almanacs provide for a full lunar 
display. The French spasm was a very grotes- 
que little affair, but it had no mor- real political 
significance than the fury of as dog at see- 
ing a big cat on the fence. There is, however, 
no occasion to regret that the incident oc- 
curred. A little natural national comedy now 
and then is wholesome, especially when the 
national comedy is French. The world would 
soon grow to be very hum-drum, indeed, if the 
French people did not make fools of themselves 
once in a while by barking at the cat on the 
fence. 

The only element of danger in this affair is 
the fear that the young German Emperor may 
take this little French comedy too seriously. 
He had hoped for better things, no doubt, and 
the event proved that he was a little too san- 
guine. The French are still watching the hole 
in the Vosges. The opportunity of the Em- 
press’ visit to Paris was not to be overlooked 
by a people willing to say to the German Em- 
peror, ‘‘ Well, if you can lick us we can make 
mouths at your mother.” To sucha people 
there can be response except absolute indiffer- 
ence. 





THE NEW ITALIAN CABINET. 


L’Indépendance Belge, Brussels, Feb. 13.— 
The ministerial crisis in Italy has closed. The 
Marquis di Rudini has formed a new cabinet, 
which is a coalition of the Right and Left Cen- 
tres. The first act of this new ministry is the 
issue of a circular to the Powers announcing its 
accession and explaining its policy. That 
policy, the circular declares, will continue to 
be peaceful, conservative and friendly to all the 
Powers. It will be expounded more fully by 
Signor di Rudini at the meeting of the Chamber 
of Deputies on Saturday. Detailed criticism 
of it must, therefore, be deferred ; but, mean- 
while, it may be observed that the new cabinet 
includes Baron Nicotera, a personal enemy of 
Signor Crispi, that it is, to speak plainly, a 
government of reaction against Signor Crispi’s 
policy, and that such reaction will, perhaps, 
make the cabinet popular for a time, but will 
eventually be a source of weakness to it, for 
there is no doubt that, although Signor Crispi 
has relaxed his grasp of affairs for the moment, 
he still exercises great influence on public 
opinion, especially in court circles. 


CRISPI EXPECTS TO RETURN. 


International Telegram Company, Rome, 
March 2.—At the Vatican it is asserted that 
Signor Crispi, late Prime Minister of Italy, 
expects to return to power, and that he has 
approached the: Holy See with the view to 
persuade the papal authorities not to accord 
concessions to the ministry of the Marquis di 
Rudini, as the latter’s cabinet cannot last. 
Signor Crispi is said to have insisted that the 
Pope ought not to allow Catholics to support 
the Government at elections, and promised 
that if he returns to power he will make con- 
cessions to the Vatican. 


TO BE JUDGED BY ITS WORKS. 


Il Diritto, Rome, Feb. 12.—The Chamber of 
Deputies has in its hands the life of the new- 
born Ministry ; but that is not a reason for the 
Chamber making haste to kill the infant which 
has just come into the world. It will be more 
reasonable and more satisfactory to the country, 
if the Deputies grant a truce, in order to see 
what the Ministry will do. Appearances are 
often deceitful, and under certain circumstances, 
to judge by personal or party preconceptions, 
is an act neither prudent nor just. 

When William Pitt, afterwards the Earl of 
Chatham, was called at a very early age to be 
Prime Minister of England, the House of 
Commons immediately rebelled, and for three 
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days voted against him. Notwithstanding, he 
remained firm in the breach, sustaining his 
position by the truth, then thought a little 
heterodox, that the House ought to judge him 
by his work, and contesting its right to con- 
demn him in advance. In a month, by his 
great ability as a statesman, his oratorical 
power, and perhaps by international complica- 
tions, he could count on an enormous and 
solid majority. 

Here is an example of excellent augury. 
If the new Ministry succeeds in restoring good 
international relations, and in securing the so- 
lution of the economical and financial problem, 
it will not be we who will oppose it. And if it 
does not succeed, as we fear it will not, in solv- 
ing entirely the difficult problem, but goes for- 
ward resolutely toward a sound solution, we 
shall accept the Ministry as useful, and it can- 
not fail to obtain the approbation of good men 
of all parties. 


THE POWER OF FRANCE. 


Le Petit Journal, Paris, Feb. 9.—States owe 
their greatness to various causes ; Germany, 
for example, has been able to acquire Heligo- 
land and immense colonial possessions because 
her military success has inspired other Powers 
with the respect that is always paid to the 
strong ; England is secure because she is insular 
and inaccessible; Russia defies aggression 
because her territory is extensive and her 
situation is remote ; and as at the present time 
the principal factor in international politics is 
economic riches, France is powerful because 
she is rich. 

There are several sources from which France 
derives her wealth. In the first place French 
investments in foreign countries represent a 
capital of more than three thousand million 
dollars. The interest on that capital, which is 
in reality a regular tribute paid to France by 
other countries, amounts to more than a hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. Secondly, 
France is an immense watering place for all the 
world, and it is estimated that foreign visitors 
and residents spend some hundreds of millionsa 
year in this fashionable resort. It is said, for 
instance, that the Americans alone who visited 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889, left a hundred 
million dollars behind them. Thirdly, the 
thrifty habits of the French people enable them 
to augment the wealth which foreigners pour 
into their country. Lastly, in this era of mis- 
called peace all the nations of the world have 
for the last twenty years been openly waging a 
war, in which the wounds given and received 
are not the less severe because they are inflicted 
with tariff-shots instead of with cannon balls. 
Out of this commercial struggle France has 
emerged with a balance of trade amounting to 
about two million dollars against Italy and a 
well-stocked money market to which Russia 
unceasingly applies for loans. 

Owing to this combination of causes France 
has come to be recognized by all countries as 
the great financial power of the world, the sole 
custodian of the finances. 





LAMENTING IDOL-WORSHIP. 


Labour World( Michael Davitt), London, Feb. 
21.—How long Parnell’s open and contemptu- 
ous disregard of the ordinary rules of personal 
honor and political ethics will succeed in 
maintaining disunion in the Irish National 
movement it is impossible to say. The spec- 
tacle of even a section of a people apparently 
applauding such tactics in a public man, is hu- 
miliating to the last degree. Mr. Parnell’s fol- 
lowers cannot be actually blind to the true facts 
of the negotiations with O’Brien, any more 
than they can be oblivious of the divorce court 
verdict, and the breach of confidence and hon- 
or in relation to the Hawarden interview. 
These factors in the unfortunate dissension 
which now exists in the Irish National ranks are 
present to the minds of those who clamor for 
the continued leadership of the man who would 
not sacrifice six months of his chairmanship of 
the Irish Party to avert certain division in and 
possible destruction to the Home Rule move- 
ment. 
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And, yet, they place his personality above a 
principle, his quarrel before the cause of their 
country ; and his insulting dictum that he only, 
of all living men, is capable of leading the Irish 
nation, they accept asthe explanation of their 
allegiance and the shibboleth of their party. 
It would be incomprehensible did we not know 
that political idol-worship has ever been the 
bane of Irish National politics. Even in their 
treasons Irish leaders command a loyalty whict 
is born of the slavish worship of ‘‘ chieftain- 
ship.” This is the secret of Mr. Parnell’s 
limited but infatuated following. He was once 
the ‘‘ uncrowned king.” He remains so still to 
many, though 

His honor rooted in dishonor stands 
And faith unfaithful makes him falsely true. 


TEMPERANCE. 


THE SCHAFF EXCISE BILL. 

New York Evening Post (ind.), March 3.— 
The Schaff Excise Bill, which is the joint off- 
spring of Gov. Hill and the State Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, should be entitled ‘‘A 
Bill to put the control of the liquor business of 
the State into the hands of the liquor dealers 
to be managed in accordance with their un- 
hampered will and pleasure.” It is a rum 
measure of the most audacious kind, every 
fresh examination of its provisions revealing 
some new abomination. The City Reform 
Club has discovered one which had passed 
unnoticed by other examiners, but which of 
itself is sufficient to condemn the Bill and its 
authors and promoters. Under the present 
law no liquor-selling is allowed on Election 
Day within a quarter of a mile of any polling 
place. The Schaff Bill reduces this limit to 
200 feet of such place. The quarter of a mile 
limit had the effect of closing nearly every 
saloon in the city, and the beneficent influences 
of this result have been recognized by every 
one. Our elections have been freed from 
nearly all the drunkenness and disorder which 
formerly characterized them. But if the limit 
be reduced from a quarter of a mile, that is, 
from 1,320 feet, to 200, the result will be that 
instead of being closed, nearly all the liquor 
saloons of the city can be legally kept open on 
election day. The City Reform Club, which 
has been making a determined and quite suc- 
cessful effort to have the requirements of the 
present law enforced, is in arms against the 
proposed change, and has applied fora hearing 
before the Excise Committee of the Assembly 
to protest against it. The hearing ought to be 
granted, and doubtless will be, and when it 
takes place, the energetic members of the 
Club ought to have the moral support of a 
strong delegation of law-abiding citizens from 
this city before the Committee. 








SUNDAY AND THE SALOONS. 

New York Sun (Dem.), March 1.—The 
presentment of the Grand Jury in regard to 
the opening of liquor saloons on Sunday is 
good common sense. Anybody not an incor- 
rigible fanatic or hopelessly blind to the facts 
knows that most of the liquor saloons of the 
town, outside of the down-town business dis- 
trict, are open every Sunday in violation of 
law. The excise law is not enforced in the 
matter of Sunday closing because it cannot be 
enforced. There is not sufficient public opin- 
ion in favor of its enforcement. Sunday isthe 
great day of leisure and amusement for the 
majority of the people of this cosmopolitan 
city. A large proportion of them are in the 
habit of drinking beer at their meals, and how- 
ever reprehensible the custom of drinking at 
meals may be considered by those who 
do not practise it, those who do cannot be 
compelled to go without their beer on Sunday. 
They want it as much as they want their food, 
and a law which tries to prevent them is re- 
garded by them either as a piece of burlesque 
or a piece of tyranny. 

There is no use in reasoning with these per- 
sons or inabusingthem. Their ideas in regard 
to the use of intoxicants cannot be made to 
conform to the Kansas or Iowa standard. 
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They form a majority of the population 
of the city of New York. If they 
could make an excise law it would 
allow saloons to be open on Sundays. The 
gentlemen from the rural districts, whose wis- 
dom in making laws for this town is so well 
known, choose to make an excise law which 
canriot be enforced here. It offers tothe police 
tempting opportunities for corruption which 
some of them are notable to resist; and it tends 
to bring disrepute upon all law. The rational 
thing to do is to repeal the Sunday closing pro- 
vision of the excise law, and allow the saloons 
to be open, with certain restrictions and during 
certain hours on Sunday. Until this conces- 
sion to the habits of a great part of the popu- 
lation of New York is made, the saloons will 
continue to do an illegal business on Sunday. 

Another sensible and sharp thing said by the 
Grand Jury relates to the clubs. Why should 
the licensed liquor saloon, which is the club of 
hundreds of thousands of New Yorkers, be re- 
quired to close on Sunday while the unlicensed 
bar-room of the Manhattan Club, or Union 
League Club, for instance, is allowed to sell 
selections from its large and attractive collec- 
tion of wines and liquors and its fifty odd mixed 
drinks on Sunday? Here again is an oppor- 
tunity for justice and for commonsense. Will 
there ever be an excise law founded upor. thos= 
principles ? 





ALCOHOL AS A CAUSE OF DISEASE. 


Popular Science Monthly, New York, March. 
—Dr. Lewis D. Mason, of the Inebriate Asy- 
lum, Fort Hamilton, N. Y., discussing The 
Etiology of Dipsomania and the Heredity of 
Alcoholic Inebriety, determines as facts that 
alcoholism in progenitors will produce physical 
and mental degradation in their descendants, 
with the disorders that arise from a defective 
nerve organization ; and all grades of mental 
weakening, from slight enfeeblement of in- 
tellect to insanity and complete idiocy ; and 
that the laws regulating these changes are 
similar to those that govern congenital degen- 
erative changes from other causes. The 
offspring of the confirmed drunkard will inherit 
either the original vice or ‘‘ some of its count- 
less protean transformations.” In another 
paper—on Pathological Changes in Chronic 
Alcoholism—Dr. Mason exhibits alcohol as 
modifying the serum and the anatomical ele- 
ments of the blood, besides being an irritant 
and directly producing modification and degen- 
eration of tissue, and, therefore, as being most 
evidently a disease-producing agent. Con- 
trasting the little progress that has been made 
in the study of the pathology of chronic al- 
coholism and of the diseases incident to 
alcoholism, with the great advance that has 
been achieved in knowledge of microbic dis- 
eases, he adds : ‘‘ Alcohol has not any 
microbe, but the grand total of its mortality 
wili exceed the combined effect of all the 
bacteria that have éver passed the microscopic 
field or developed in the culture-tube of the 
bacteriologist.” 


A NEW ASPECT OF THE DRINK 
QUESTION. 

Saturday Review, London, Feb. 14.—Drunk- 
enness is not usually supposed to be a source of 
economy. On the contrary, it has been repre- 
sented, not without truth, as tending to pov- 
erty and even as inducing bankruptcy. Still 
worse consequences were indicated by the Irish 
priest when he exclaimed, ‘‘ What is it makes 
you forsake the House of God? What is it 
makes you neglect your wives and children? 
What is it makes you shoot at your landlord 
and miss him?” But even M. Zola’s edifying 
work which, when put upon the English stage, 
was christened by the gallery ‘‘ Let’s Have 
Some More!” did not suggest the ulitarian 
developmert of inebriety achieved by William 
Seeman, a clergyman, and Mary Melbourne, 
represented as ‘‘ a well-to-do woman.” These 
two persons appear to have no other mutual 
connection than that they were convicted the 
same day of the same offense (shoplifting) in 
the same court, and set up the same defense, 
the counsel in both cases pleading dipsomania, 
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and urging the improbability that their respect- 
able clients would have attempted to steal store 
goods unless under the influence of liquor. 
The court allowed the plea, and sent the two 
offenders to a home for inebriates. We can- 
not approve of the lesson urged fram the Bar, 
and sanctioned by the Bench: that the gratui- 
tous acquisition of such desirable possessions as 
books and pipes, pieces of silk and cashmere 
ought to be specially facilitated in the case of 
those persons who abuse the gifts of Provi- 
dence. A few sharp sentences would soon 
eradicate what we may call the kleptomania 
form of dipsomania. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


TO SLEEP. 


A SONG BY LORD TENNYSON, 
To sleep! tosleep! The long, bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun, 

Tosleep! to sleep! 


Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the day; 
Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away, 
Tosleep! to sleep! 


Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be past ! 
Sleep, mong? soul ! all life will sleep at last. 
o sleep! to sleep! 





Truth, New York, Feb. 28.—It is interest- 
ing to note that Lord Tennyson arranged for 
the sale of the above poem to a certain famous 
publishing house in England. It sold the right 
to print it toa London paper, and separately 
to each large city in Great Britain. Australia 
also purchased the privilege, and 7ruth took 
the exclusive right for the United States. It is 
difficult to estimate the exact revenue from all 
these sources, but a conservative estimate, 
based on the sums paid in England and 
America, indicates that Lord Tennyson was 
paid for the poem at the rate of about $45 a 
word, 





THE COPYRIGHT BILL PASSED. 


Telegram to New York Tribune, Washington, 
March 4.—The Senate, a few minutes before 
1 o'clock this morning, agreed to a conference 
report on the Copyright Bill which practically 
abandoned the Sherman amendment and re- 
turned closely to the original House measure. 
The vote on agreeing to the report was 27 to 
Ig, many of the Democratic opponents of the 
House measure being absent, with enough Re- 
publicans changing from the opposition to carry 
through the compromise adopted by the con- 
ferrees. 

The final conference report was presented, 
read and explained by Mr. Platt. He said it 
was the only agreement that could be reached, 
and that a failure to agree to it would be equi- 
valent to a defeat of the Bill, Ifthe report 
were agreed to, it would provide that books 
which were on the free list under the Mc- 
Kinley Bill (two copies) could be imported 
free of duty. It left out Mr. Sherman’s 
amendment. It left every one at liberty to 
import two copies of a foreign book by pay- 
ing the duty on them, and it left newspapers 
and magazines to be imported provided they 
did not contain copyright matter. That was 
all there was to the agreement; and it took the 
place of all that the Senate had been quarreling 
about. 

The House agreed to the conference report 
on the Copyright Bill, which now goes to the 
President. 


WOMAN ’S HEROISM. 


New York Press, March 1.—In Chicago the 
other night a father and son, both intoxicated, 
engaged in a furious quarrel. The son, mad- 
dened by drink, sprang toward his father with 
a knife in his hand. His sister—a hard work- 
ing young girl of 23, according to the dispatch 
—rushed in between to save her father’s life. 
The thrust meant for him was received by her. 
In an hour she was dead—another example of 
the womanly self sacrifice that never hesitates 
when a loved one is in danger. Of course we 
all know that woman, with her lack of muscle, 
her sensitive nerves that shake at the sight ofa 
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mouse and her large assortment of feminine 
foibles generally, is a weak, fitful creature, 
whose mind seldom concerns itself with things 
higher than bonnets and babies. But somehow 
it very often happens that when there isa deed 
of superlative heroism to be performed it is one 
of these same weak women that performs it. 
And it is not an uncommon observation that in 
difficulty or pain or danger feminine nerves 
stand the test quite as well as masculine ones. 
Really it almost seems as if we might withhold 
some of our trite jeers about womanly timidity. 
If we should substitute for them an honest 
tribute of admiration for the acts of womanly 
heroism of which the worid’s records are toler- 
ably full, we should only be doing simple jus- 
tice to the sex, 


THE POLITE VOICE. 


Harper's Bazar, March, 14.—To nearly every 
one the opportunity has been given to know the 
pleasure of listening to a sweet, cultured voice, 
and the feeling of confidence which such a 
voice inspires ; for we often imagine that we 
can tell something of the speaker’s moral con- 
dition from the voice: one rough to brutality, 
one soft to hypocritical silkiness, here with a 
snarly, petulant cry in it, there witha clear, 
natural ring that bidsand compels trust. Every 
one may not be blessed by nature with the 
soft voice and gracious manner of using it, 
which is so surely one of the signs of good 
breeding ; but almost every one can, by per- 
sistent endeavor, attain something like it, as 
the voice is susceptible to improvement until 
close upon the thirtieth year. There is no 
young voice that cannot be improved by advice 
and training from one capable of giving both. It 
is of the utmost importance that from the very 
beginning the child should hear none but soft- 
ened voices and gentle, though distinct, utter- 
ances. A servant of rude tones, or any one of 
a disagreeable habit of voice should never be 
allowed about it. It is the voice of the child 
while still under the mother’s care, the thick, 
rude mouthing of the boy, the thin, shrill pip- 
ing of the girl, which we would have the 
teachers at home and at school exert them- 
selves to modify. It may require special and 
technical knowledge to teach the child how to 
open the mouth, constrain or relax the mus- 
cles,and take breath correctly, but it is only 
a fit and proper part of his education, and he 
has a right to it. 





EDISON’S EXPLANATION OF THE AM- 
PERE AND THE VOLT. 


Scientific American, New York, Feb, 27.— 
To explain what is meant by these terms, I 
shall have to use the analogy of a waterfall. 
Say we have a current of water and a turbine 
wheel. If I allow athousand gallons per second 
to fall from a height of one foot onthe turbine, 
I get a certain power, we will say, one horse- 
power. Now the one foot of fall will represent 
one volt of pressure in electricity, and the 
thousand gallons will represent the ampere, or 
amount of current. We will call that one 
ampere. Thus we have a thousand gallons of 
water, or one ampere falling one foot, or one 
volt, or under one volt of pressure, and the 
water working the turbine gives one horse- 
power. If now we go athousand feet high, 
and take one gallon of water, and let it fall on 
the turbine wheel, we will get the same power 
as we had before, viz. one horse-power. We 
have got a thousand times less current or less 
water, and we will have a thousandth of an 
ampere in place of one ampere, and we will 
have a thousand volts in place of one volt, and 
we will have a fall of water of a thousand feet 
as against one foot. Now the fall of water, or 
the height from which it falls is the pressure of 
volts in electricity, and the amount of water is 
the amperes. A thousand gallons a minute 
falling on a man froma height of one foot 
would not injure him, but if we took one gallon 
to a height of a thousand feet, and let it fall 
upon him it would crush him. So it is not the 
quantity or current of water that does the dain- 
age, but the velocity or pressure. 
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Revue Chrétienne, Paris, Jan. rr oye that the objects of Evangelistic Ministry 
should be the conversion frst of the Individual and then of Society. 

Protestant Homes (Our), The Defence of. 18 pp. H.Draussin. Revue Chré- 
tienne, Paris, Jan. Exhorts Protestants to see that their children receive a 
thorough religious education, and to give pecuniary support to Protestant liter- 
ature and the Protestant Press. 
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‘Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


Aleph, the Chaldean. E. F. Burr, D.D. Wilbur B. Ketcham. Cloth, §r.7s. 


Babylonian “‘ Dibbarra’’ Epic (the), A Fragment of. Morris Jastrow. University 
of Pennsylvania Pr. Bds., 60 cts. 


Bank Officers, Handbook for. G. M. Coffin. H.L. McQueen, Washington. 
Cloth, $r.so. 


Bohemia, and Other Poems. Isabella T. Aitken. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. Cloth, $1.00. 


Browning (Robert), The Poetic and Dramatic Works of, A Guide to. G. Willis 
Cooke. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Cloth, $2.00. 

Cause and Effect, New Discoveries,in. The Wherewithal Mfg. Pub. Co., Phila- 
delphia. Cloth, $1.00. 

Christianity and Some of its Evidences. Oliver Mowat. Williamson & Co., 
Toronto, Canada, Leatherette, so cts. 

Congenital Occlusion and Dilatation of Lymph Channels. S.C. Busey, M.D. 
W. Wood & Co, Cloth, $1.50. 

Cookery (Practical Household). Containing 1,000 Original and Other Recipes 
by E. Duret, ex-Manager, St. James’ Hall Restaurant. Frederick Warne & Co. 

Cloth, $.75. 

Dofia Luz. Juan Valera. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. D. Appleton & Co, 

Cloth. $1.00. 

Elijah, the Man of God, The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. Wilbur B, Kitcham. 
Cloth, $r.50. 

‘“‘ Essays in Littles.” Andrew Lang. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Cloth, $1.00. 

Flowers of the Spirit. [Poems.] Ella A. Giles. C. H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
Cloth, $:.00. 

Heraldry: Ancient and Modern. Including Boutell’s Heraldry. Edited and 
Revised, with additions by S. T. Aveling. 488 Illustrations. Frederick Warne & 
Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

International Law. Woolsey. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $2.50. 

Jesus, (The) Message of, to Men of Wealth. The Rev. G. D. Herron. Intro- 
duction by Josiah Strong, D.D. Fleming H. Revell, New York and Chicago. 
Paper, 20 cents. 

Lady Merton; A Tale of the Eternal City. J.C. Heywood. Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 2vols. Cloth, $2.25. 

Marine Corps (the U. S.) History of. Capt. R.S.Collum. L. R. Hammersly & 
Co., Philadelphia. Subscription, $5.00. 

Marie Louise and the Invasion of 1814. Imbert de Saint-Amand. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.25. 

Massachusetts in the War, 1861-65. With Introduction by H. L. Dawes. James 
L. Bowen. Bowen & Son, Spri Id, Mass. Cloth, $4.00. 

National Government, The British versus the American System of. A. H. F. 
Lefroy. Williamson & Co. Toronto, Canada. Leatherette, 25 cents. 

Newman, J. H., the Founder of Modern eg et ee and a Cardinal of the 
Romin Church. Wilfred Meynell. Catholic lication Society Co. Cloth, 
Bo cents. 

Rear Column (the) of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, The Story of. James 
S. Jameson. Illustrated from Author’s Sketches, with Natural History Appendix. 
Authorized Ed. United States Book Co. Cloth, $3.50. 

Salem Scer (The): Reminiscences of Charles H. Foster. G. C. Bartlett. 
United States Book Co, Cloth, $1.00. 

Science of Breath, and the Philosophy of the Yatwas ; from the Sanscrit ; with 
Introductory and Explanatory Essays on Nature’s Finer Forces. Rama Prasad. 
The Path, Cloth, $1.00. 

s e -Boke (My). Purports to be a fac-simi/le of the log-book of Christo- 
w— Columbus. Seteckaete. mitation WitercStained Paper, $2. 

er’s Tragedy (The), with Other Poems. Lyrical and Dramatic. T. Baile 
ARDih.” Hewehton, Miflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.25, d 

Ww (John), Living Thoughts of, As Contained in his Miscellaneous Works. 

Hunt & on. Cloth, $2 





> FRENCH. 


Afrique (L’) en 1880. Brochure avec une Carte, 1 fr. 50. Hachette et Cie, 
Paris. 


Aurette. Roman par Henry Gréville. 1 vol. 3 fr. 50, E. Plon Nourrit et 
Cie, Paris. 


Balkans, Souvenirs des. Réné Millet. 1 vol. 3fr. 50. Hachette et Cie, Paris. 


Bretonne. Roman par Jacques Frehel. 1vol. 3 fr. 50. E. Plon Nourrit 
et Cie, Paris. 


Cabaret (Le) de la Maison Rouge. Emile Faure. 1 vol. 3fr. so. E. Dentu, 
Paris. 


Chauson (La) de l’Enfaut. Nouvelle edition. Jean Aicard. 1 vol. 20 fr, et 
as fr. Georges Chamerot, Paris. 


Christianisme, ou Esquisses Religieuses et Morales. Adolphe Schaeffer. 1 vol. 
3fr. so. Grassart, Paris. 


Colette et Réné. Dubut de Laforest. 1 vol. 3fr. 50. E. Dentu, Paris, 


Dictionnaire Geogra ue et Administratif de la France et de ses Colonies. 
P. Joanne. x vol. 25 ~ Telié 30 fr. Hachette et Cie, Paris. 


Gaule (La) Romaine. Camille Jullian. 1 vol. 7 fr. 50. Hachette et Cie, 
Paris. 


Jansénistes (Les Derniers). Léon Séché. 2 vol.,15 fr. Perrin et Cie. Paris. 
Tiasteptase, Essais de, et d'Histoire. Réné Lavollie. 1 vol. 3 fr. 50, Hachette 
et 


‘quis (Le) de Villarneuil, Roman par William Marcelly. x vol., 3 fr. 50. E. 
et Cie. Paris. 


Bartha -neagtie— Use Vie . Trois nouvelles par Madame E. de 
Pressensé. x vol., 2 fr. Fischbacher, Paris. 


Par Vanité. Felix Steyne. 1 vol.,3fr.50. Perrinet Cie. Paris. 
Pa (La) Americaine. Auguste Carlier. 4 vol., 36 fr. Guillaumin et 
ie. Paris. 


Sacrifice (Un). Nouvelle par Jules Amiguet. 1 vol.,3fr. Grassart. Paris. 

Saint Simon, Les Mémoires de. et Le Pére Le Tellier, Le Pére. P, Bhard. 1 
vol., 7 fr. 50. E. Plon Nourrit et Cie. Paris. 2 

Talleyrand, Ambassade de, a Londres 1830-1834. Avec Introduction et Notes. 
G. Pallain. 1: vol., 8 fr. E, Plon Nourrit et Cie” Paris. 

Voltaire ; Saagraohle de ses CEuvres. Georges Bengesco, 4 vol., 75 fr. 
Perrin et Cie. 


[March 7, 1891, 


Current Events. 





Thursday, Feb, 26. 


The Senate passes the Seniey Civil Appropriation Bill...... The House 
— the General Deficiency Bill...... The New York Assembly passes the 

axton Anti-Pool-Selling Bill...... The President sends to the Senate the 
following nominations: John A. Anderson, of Kansas, United States Agent 
and Consul-General at Cairo, Egypt; Truxton Beale, of California, Minister 
Resident and Consul-General to Persia...... The Bill providing for the resub- 
mission of the Prohibitory Amendment to a vote of the people is defeated in 
the Kansas Legislature. 


The Cologne Gazette charges the French people with insulting the ex-Em- 

ress Frederick, and demands satisfaction...... rofessor Leibreich describes 

is new method of treating tuberculosis at the meeting of the Berlin Medical 
Society ; the prescription for the new solution is: Two-tenths of a gramme of 
cantharidine, four-tenths of a gramme of hydrate of potash, or three-tenths of 
a gramme of hydrate of natron...... The King of Norway accepts the résigna- 
tion of the Cabinet...... The trial of the suit for libel, brought by Timothy 
Harrington, M.P., against 7he /nsuppressible, begins in Dublin...... General 
da Fonseca takes the oath of office as President of the United States of Brazil. 
oaekeal Nominations of candidates for the Dominion Parliament are made. 

Friday, Feb. 27. 


The Senate passes the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation 
Bill; the nominations of Senator Blair, of New Hampshire as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to China; Truxton Beale, of California 
as Minister to Persia, and Martin A. Knapp, of New York as Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner, are confirmed...... he Committee on Foreign relations 
decide to abandon the Nicaragua Canal Bill for this Congress...... Senator 
Carey, of Wyoming delivers an address before the Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in Washington...... The House passes the Senate Postal Subsidy Bill 
by a vote of 140 to 120...... The President transmits to the Senate copies of 
papers relating to reciprocity arrangements with Brazil. 

Empress Frederick of Germany leaves Paris...... The Portuguese Govern- 
ment signs aprovisional contract with a syndicate of bankers for a loan of $so,- 
000,000... +++ The Roumanian Ministry resigns...... At Hull and Aberdeen, 
the dock laborers go ona strike......At a meeting of the Vienna Medical 
Society, Professor Bilroth showed two patients who had been cured of tuber- 
culosis by the Koch system. 

Saturday, Feb. 28, 


The Senate passes the Direct Tax and Indian Appropriation Bills...... In 
the House, the motion to concur in the Senate Amendments to the Copyright 
Bill is defeated, and Bill is sent to conference...... The Committee on 
Public ‘Buildings and Grounds favorably report the Senate Bills for a new 
Custom-House in New York, and for a new building for the Mint in Philadel- 

_ Weer The President sends to the Senate the nomination of ex-Mayor 

homas N. Hart, as Postmaster at Boston...... Senator George Hearst, of 
California, dies in Washington. 


The French Chamber of Deputies decides to suppress every kind of betting 


on races...... The Court at Tipperary formally declares the Dillon and 
O’Brien’s bail forfeited...... Prince Jerome Napoleon is lying at the point of 
death in Rome...... A decree is published by the Governor of Alsace-Lorraine 
announcing that all passport regulations, referring to Alsace-Lorraine, will be 
carried out to the fullest extent...... A reception to the American residents of 
Rome is given by Mr. Porter, the United States Minister; 700 Americans are 
present. 


Sunday, March. , 


At a conference of Republican Senators, Senator Manderson, of Nebraska, 
is selected President Aro tempore of the Senate in place of Senator Ingalis 
oogime The Women’s Triennial Council and Suffrage Kovesbaten held religious 
services in Albaugh’s Opera House, Washington....... Cardinal Gibbons, in 
the Cathedral at Baltimore, preaches against women taking part in politics. 


Parnell ina speech at Navan, Ireland, calls Gladstone the ‘‘Grand Old 

Spider™...... French financiers fear war with et cen f ALS ae At Lyons,France, 

a meeting of 3000 persons is held in favor of allowing the free entry into France 

of raw materials used in silk manufacture. 
Monday, March 2. 


In the Senate the House Subsidy Bill is passed, and an appropriation of 
$1,250,000, to give effect to it included in Post-Office Bill; the Agricultural 
Appropriation Bill is passed; Senator Manderson is elected President sro 
LEM... 00s The House passes the Bill for the erection of a Custom-House on the 
Bowling Green (New York) site, the Bill for a new Mint building in Philadel- 

hia, and a large number of miscellaneous bills...... Municipal elections are 

eld in Maine...... The waters of the Mississippi are rising, and disastrous 
floods are feared...... In New York ! a Committee is appointed to receive 
subscriptions for a statue of General Sherman...... The Census investigation 
is adjourned for lack of witnesses. 


The tooth anniversary of the death of John Wesley ; a statue to his honor is 
unveiled in front of City Road Chapel, London; Archdeacon Farrar delivers 
an address ogy J Bley. . 0:00 The 81st anniversary of the birth of the 
Pope...... The new nish Cortes is opened by the Queen Regent...... Mr. 
Steen accepts the task of forming a new Norwegian Cabinet...... In the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies the Ministry present a new budget outlining 
sweeping economies...... Prof. Goldwin Smith in a letter denounces the Cana- 
dian Pacific R.R. for its activity in behalf of the Conservatives...... It is 
reported that a state of seige has been resumed at Buenos Ayres, and business 
paralyzed in the Argentine. 

Tuesday, March 3. 


In the Senate the Comet Bill is passed without the Sherman amendment; 
the General Deficiency Bill is considered and several amendments adopted 
onesee The House passes the Copyright Bill, and it now goes to the President 
onesie Connecticut Democrats now express their willingness to submit the 
election dispute to the Supreme Court...... Charter elections are held 
throughout New York State...... In New York City, the People’s Municipal 
League elect officers. 


In the Italian Chamber, Signor Imbriani makes remarks reflecting upon 
members, and great excitement ensues..... -A free fight oecurs in Belfast, 
Ireland, concerning the dissolution of the local branch of the National League 
by Parnellites...... An application to compel Mrs. O’Shea to produce certain 
documents bearing upon her aunt's will, is denied by the court...... 
Chilian Government troops near Pisaqua shoot their officers and join the 
insurgents. 

Wednesday, March 4. 


In the Senate, the Brussels treaty is rejected in executive session ; at 13.13 
P.M. the Senate adjourns sine die...... he House, after an all-night session 
=p the usual resolution of thanks to the Speaker amid great confusion and 

y astrict party vote, and adjourns at noon...... At Albany, the State Senate 
passes Mr. Saxton's amendment transferring contested electioncases from 
the Legislature to the courts. 


Reports via Chicago state that a deal has been entered into by which the 
Canadian Pacific lroad, in consideration of lange money interests, is to 
throw its influence in favor of the Conservatives in Thursday’s election...... 
Private bankers of the Argentine refuse to lend the Government $100,000,- 
o00......A plot to capture the Government is discovered in Hawaii....,.The 
Ministry of Uruguay resigns. 
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IN RAPID PREPARATION. 





Prospectus and Sample Pages will be Sent Free, on Application. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 








Price, when issued, $10; at $6 to Advance Subscribers. 


The list price of the Dictionary, when issued, will be $10.00 (in one volume ; if in two 
volumes, $12). But all persons who will sign and return blank below, and make a pay- 
ment of $1.00, only $6.00 (in one volume ; $8.00 if wanted in two vo's.) will be charged. 





$1 Extra Discount to Subscribers for Any One of our Periodicals, 





ONLY $1.00 NEED BE SENT NOW. 





ITS POINTS OF SUPERIORITY: 

1, It will contain over fifty thousand more words than does the Unabridged Webster (The 
International), Worcester or other of the large single volume dictionaries. 

2. It will be most convenient to refer to for pronunciation. Whatever word has various pro- 
nunciations, this work will give first the pronunciation we prefer, and at the same place indicate the 
pronunciation preferred by each of the other leading dictionaries. : 

8. The Etymology of a word is placed after the definition. All other dictionaries place the 
etymology between the definition and the word defined ; so that the average student often finds it 
difficult to discover the common accepted meaning of a word. 

4. The most common and present meaning of a word is given first. zt re 

5. THe STANDARD keeps clearly in view the distinction between definition and description, : 

6. THE STANDARD is the first great Dictionary to incorporate and use in a practical way, in 
indicating the pronunciation of a word, the Scientific Alphabet, which is recommended by that high 
authority, The American Philological Association. . 

3 This work bristles with points of advantage, some of which are, perhaps, of more value and 
importance to the reader than any of the above. ; : F 

8, All its departments (some 50) are manned by professional gentlemen eminent in their respect- 
ive specialties : Francis A. March, LL.D., L.H.D.; Robt. Ogden Doremus, M.D., LL.D.; Simon 
Newcomb, LL.D.; Rossitor Johnson, Ph.D.; Benson J. Lossing, LL.D.; Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D.; 
D. 8. Gregory, D. D.; Theodore N. Gill, Ph. D.; Alfred Ayres; Ernest Ingersoll ; Francis A. March, 
Jr., Ph.D.; Carroll D. Wright, Robt. Francis Harper, Ph.D.; Chas, Foster Smith, Ph.D.; Jas. A. 
Harrison, Lit. D., LL.D., etc. : : : 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It will be illustrated with 4,000 engravings, on 
the pages with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in heavy sheep, 





OUR SPECIAL OFFER TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those who are subscribers for any one of our periodicals and who will subscribe now for the Dictionary, 
will be allowed an extra one dollar discount; that is, they will receive the Dictionary for $5.00. Invari- 
able Conditions: 1. Your subscription for the periodical you have taken or propose to take must be paid 
up to at least July 1, 1891. 2. You must sign and return to us blank below, or a copy of it, and send with it 
$1.00 of the $5.00 you are to pay for the Dictionary, and the other $4 are to be paid when we notify you that the 
Dictionary is ready for delivery. This will not be for some months. 3. If your subscription for the periodical 
you are taking of us is not paid up in advance to at least July 1,1891, send the amount of one year’s sub- 
scription with your Acceptance Blank for the Dictionary, and your credit for the periodical will be advanced 
one year. 4. Any one not now an annual subscriber for one of our periodicals, should send with his acceptance 
the money necessary to pay for one year’s subscription for the periodical he prefers, and the $1 in part payment 
forthe Dictionary. The annual subscription price for our periodicals is as follows: THe Homitetic Re- 
view, $3; THE Missionary Review oF THE Wor-p, $2; THe Voice, $1; THe Literary Dicest, $8. 


SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 


We guarantee that the Dictionary will give satisfaction. If after three days’ examination it is for any 
reason nvt entirely satisfactory, it can be returned, and we will refund the money paid for it. 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK. 


SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING, OR A COPY OF IT. 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 anp 20 Astor Piace, New York: 

Iaccept your offer fora copy of your Dictionary, and herewith forward you One Do tar in 
advance payment for the same, and will forward you the remaining *Fivze DoLtars when you notify me that it 
is ready for delivery. It is understood that if I am not satisfied with the work I shall be at liberty to send it back 
within three days after I receive it, and you will promftly return my money. 





* If you are a subscriber for any one of our periodicals cancel the word FIVE 
by writing over it the word FOUR. 


$2 EXTRA WILL BE CHARGED IF WANTED IN 2 VOLUMES. 





THE CYCLOPAEDIA OF 


Temperances Prohibition 


READY SOON. 


PRICE, WHEN ISSUED, $3.60. 


Price to Advance Subscribers Whose 
Subscription for ‘‘ The Literary 
Digest”’ is Paid Up to at 
least July ist, i891, 
$2.00. 





This magnificent work will contain over 700 octavo 
pages, double column, in excellent type, on good 
paper, and will be bound in cloth. It will be of 
greater value to students. speakers, writers, editors 
and the public generally than any other volume in the 
whole scope of the literature of temperance reform. 

This Cyclopedia Covers all Phases 
of the question, from the most elementary to the most 
advanced. 

It Treats Every Pertinent Subject. 
And it does so judicially and with rigid impartiality, 
marshalling knowledge and truth conclusively and 
with dignity, giving all the pertinent facts and per- 
mitting them to speak for themselves. 

Statistical Tables 
on various lines are abundant. All statistics cited 
have been carefully verified. 
Sketches of Organizatiens, 


notices of the utterances of religious denominations, 
biographical data, etc., are exact. 

The Article on “ Bible Wines” 
embraces contributions from the most distinguished 


leaders of the two opposing views—Dr. G. W. Samson 
and Dr. Howard Crosby. 


A Complete and Perfect Index 
to all the facts in the Cyclopedia is appended. 

Among those who contribute signed articles upon 
subjects with which the writers are entirely familiar, 
are: 

Felix L. Oswald, M. D.; George W. Bain, Senator 
Henry W. Blair, President John Bascom, Dr. Dawson 
Burns, Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D, Joseph Cook, Dr. T. 
D. Crothers, Rev. W. F. Crafts, Neal Dow, S. W. Dike, 
D.D.; Prof. W.G. Frost, Rev. J. C. Fernald, Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar, Axel Gustafson, Dr. William Har- 
greaves, C. DeF. Hoxie, W. T. Hornaday, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Dr. F. R. Lees, Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, 
Philip A. Nolan, S. W. Packard, A. M. Powell, Prof. 
H. A. Scomp, F. S. Spence (of Canada), Miss Frances 
E. Willard, E. J. Wheeler, Dr. B. W. Richardson, Dr. 
Howard Crosby, Dr. G. W. Samson, and many muvre. 


AT NEARLY HALF PRICE 

To Subscribers for *‘The Literary Digest’’ 
whose subscriptions are paid up to at least 
July Ist, 1891, and Who Will send Ordersin 
Advance of Publication we will supply this 
book, postage free, at $2.00, provided he 
writes out, fills in, signs, and sends to us be« 
fore the book is ready to be delivered, (no money 
to be sent now), on a separate slip of paper, and 
which must contain reference to no other mate 
ters, a copy of the following : 


PUBLISHERS ‘“ THE LITERARY DIGEST.” 
18 aND 20 Astor Piace, New York. 

My subscription for Tae Literary Dicest is paid 
up to at least July ist, next. (If it is not, enclose, 
with this, $3.00 for one year’s subscription.) Please 
enter my name for one copy of ‘‘ The Cyclopedia of 
Temperance and Probibition,’’ for which I agree to 
send $2.0, when notified that the book is ready for 
delivery. 


(Signed) 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York City. 
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Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught lamps. 


Putting in a new wick is a very 


easy matter indeed. 


All this seems strange to one 
who knows how troublesome other 


good lamps are. 


It is in all the good lamp-stores. 


Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Pittsburgh Lamp 
is one of those inven- 
tions that seems to be 
finished. It seems to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
in every way, 


management. 

The only care 
it requires is 
f. filling and wip- 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


ease of 
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SCOTT'S EMULSION 


‘Is.acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the United States and many 
foreign countries to be the FINEST and BEST preparation of its class 
FOR THE RELIEF OF, AND IN MOST CaS 


ES A CURE FOR 
CONSUMPTION* SCROFULA, GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES 


Por Sale by all Draggists. 
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» rece 


; ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
AS MILK. 





the most delicate stomach 
can take it without the 
slightest_repugnance. 





REMARKABLE AS A 


FLESH PRODUCER 
PBRSOHS GAIN RAPIDLY WHILE. TAKING IT. 


CHILDREN AND CHRONIC COUGHS. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New. York. 

















Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention The Lit- 
erary Digest and send 16c., in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N, J., for samples 
worth double the money. 








HE LIFE WORK OF THE AUTHOR 
OF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


By Frorwne TuHayver McCray. Square 12mo, 
440 pages, with steel Portrait and other interesting 
illustrations, Elegantly bound in red cloth, with 
designs in white, black and gold. Price, $2.00. 
Postage free. 

“It is a grand object lesson aside from its historic 
and literary value.”-—/nter-Ocean, Chicago. 





HAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
A Fac-simile of the original first 
Folio edition. 


A literary curiosity of much value to all inter- 
ested in the great author is the Famous First 
Folio Edition (4. p. 1623). This is reproduced in 
photographic fac-simile under the title of Shakes- 
peare’s Plays. Appleton Morgan, President of 
the Shakespeare Society of New York, writes us: 
«‘ Your reduced fac-simile really is what the Booth 
Reprint does not and cannot claim to be—the 
fac-simile of an identical, original First Folio 
Shakespeare.” 8vo, 998 pp. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor 
Place, N.Y. 





TWO REMARKABLE BOOKS, 


HE GREATEST THING IN THE 
WORLD. 


An Address on I, Corinthians, 13th Chapter, 
By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
(Author of ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’’) 


r2mo. Leatherette, gilt top, 64 pp........... 35 cents. 





“Tt is in Prof. Drummond's best vein, and we can 
offer no higher praise than that.”"—Christian Union. 


** The theme is noble, and it is treated with earnest- 
ness and reverence.”’—Ave Maria. 


“No more delightful and helpful book has appeared 
this year.”—Courier Freeman, 

‘“*A book small in volume but mighty in power. 
Simple and clear in expression.”"—O. & N. Test. 
Student, 


“* Broad and healthy is the spirit of this little book.” — 
Arena. 


“The theme is interesting, the method of presenta- 
tion exceedingly clear."—Odserver. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AX VOBISCUM. “PEACE BE 
WITH YOU.” 


An Address on Matthew, Chapter 11., verses 29, 30. 
12mo. Leatherette, gilt top, 60 pp........... 35 cents. 


The second of the series of which ‘‘ The Greatest 
Thing in the World ” is the first. 


ConTENTs :—Peace; Effects Require Cause; What 
Yokes Are For ; How Fruits Grow, etc. 





“It is impossible to read aagiiag from the pen of 
Henry Drummond and not feel quickened and enlight- 
ened.” —Southern Christian Advocate. 


‘His words are winged words, and fly through the 
world.” — The Independent, N. Y. 


IBLICAL LIGHTS AND SIDE- 
LIGHTS: 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty 
thousand cross references, consisting of fact, incident 
and remarkable declarations taken from the Bible ; for 
the use of those in every profession who, for illustra- 
tive purposes, desire ready access to the numerous inci- 
dents and striking statements contained in the Bible— 
Students, teachers, public speakers, lawyers, minis- 
ters and others, as also for the family library. Pre- 
pared by Rev. Charles E. Little, (author of ** Bis- 
torical Lights,” etc.). Royal 8vo, 620 pp. Pvize, 
Cloth, $4.00 ; Library Sheep, $5.00. 


‘** Biblical Lights and Side-Lights’ is a specially use- 
ful book. It ranks next to a Concordance. ae |X 
Little’s work isa great success.” —Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
“We have never seen a work on Bible reference so 
thoroughly systematized. . Admirably arranged. 
Topics are taken from the domains of religion, philos- 
ophy, science, art, social life and politics, . ‘ as 
oe) value for educated persons in every cailing.”’"— 
ational Baptist, Phila. 


ATIN HYMN WRITERS AND 
THEIR HYMNS. 


A Companion Volume to ‘English 
Hymns; Their Authors and History.” By 
the late SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, D.D. Edited 
and completed by Rev. R. E. Tompson of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 8vo, cloth. 
Over 500 pages. Price, $3.00, postage free. 

The bulk of the information gathered in its pages 
comes from out-of-the-way places, bringing together 
what is otherwise widely scattered across the broad 
field of literature in several different languages. It 
will be especially appreciated by authors, editors 

stors and teachers; by all who are interested in 


ymnology and the biography of the hymn writers, 
and by all lovers of poetry. 


The Independent, New York, says: ‘“‘It is a book 
which fills a gap hitherto yawning, and lays claim to 





literary graces that were absent from all previous 
volumes upon hymnology.”’ 
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